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ANOTHER LANGUAGE. The new telephonic interpretation 


system tried out at Nuernberg was put into practice at the Inter- 
national Labor Organization held recently in Montreal. 











Delegates, pressmen and even visitors, by merely picking up a 
telephone, can listen to the proceedings translated into French, 
Spanish or English rendered by fast interpreters in play-by-play 
fashion. 

The system, however, developed a slight “hitch,” according to 
Leslie Powell of the Montreal Gazette. Most visiting delegates 
speak excellent English but when one Spanish-American delegate 
rose and emitted some very uncertain sounds, no English interpre- 
tation was available. The gentleman, it appeared, was speaking 
his very best English. 

- ee ee 


“FREE RECORDS AREN'T. Lyric Record Shop, Indianapolis, 
Ind., recently got a lot of publicity it didn’t like. Jack Selig, 
manager of the record department, complained to police that some 
prankster with an odd sense of humor had been offering his stock 
free via the telephone. 

Unknown culprit would call a party and play recorded music 
vver the line for three minutes, then announce the title and state 
that the listener could pick up the recording free by calling at the 
Lyric for it. 

eee 


SLAPSIE MAXIE: In Hollywood, Calif., Slapsie Maxie Rosen- 
bloom was telling some of his friends about the time his ex-wife 
decided to teach him grammar and diction. After the two hot 
sessions with the English language, Maxie took time off to tele- 
phone his mother. She listened to his high class talk for about 
three minutes and then shouted, “Stop fooling and put Maxie on 
the wire!” 

ee ee 


FIGHTING MOTHER-IN-LAW. A Los Angeles mother-in-law 
who recently bopped her daughter’s actor-husband on the head 
with a telephone during a quarrel was sentenced to spend the next 
30 days in jail. 

The judge also ruled that Mrs. Leta Myers Smart, the mother-in- 
law, may not visit her son-in-law or daughter during the next two 
years unless invited. 

eee 


QUICK TRIP NECESSARY. William L. O’Brien, Jr., of Evans- 
ville, Ind., a student at Purdue University, answered the telephone 
sleepily at 6:00 a. m., listened, then sprang into action. 

Evansville was 200 miles away. Bus and train connections were 
not good enough and time was an important element. 

Quickly he lettered a sign and rushed to the highway. The sign 
said: “Help me beat the stork.” 

He did, by 70 minutes. It was a girl. 


WHO GOT THE MEAT? Ordering meat by telephone these 
days is risky business, Ray Anthony, a Bellingham, Wash., restau- 
rateur, learned. 

He ordered $20 worth of hamburger, cube steaks and roasts 
from a butcher shop—but he never got it. (Editor’s Note: Where's 
that butcher? ) 

Some unknown person picked up the meat after overhearing the 
telephone conversation. 
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Meet Every Service Need. That's why so many telephone 
companies use Armstrong’s Whitall Tatum Insulators. Made 
by ARMSTRONG CORK CO., they feature crystal clarity 
of glass, accurate gaging, and unusual resistance to tem- 
perature changes. A good bet for reducing maintenance. 


TELEPHONE HANDBOOK 
+. 


STANDARD 
OUTSIDE PLANT 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
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BOOK 1 
POLE LINE CONSTRUCTION 
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Packed With Valuable Information! Here's a helpful new hand- 
book for field men—loaded with valuable “tips” on outside 
plant maintenance and pole line construction. Durably 
bound, it contains 364 illustrated pages. Pocket size, it is 
easy to carry for ready reference. Order from KELLOGG. 








More Lines, More Power. For the special needs of the Telephone Industry, in thes 
days of service expansion, PHILCO provides the famous Floté Battery, in glas 
(illustrated), and in rubber and Vitrabloc jars. This basically different batter 
marks a major advance in battery design. It eliminates low cells in full float 
service . . . reduces maintenance costs . . . materially increases battery life 
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No More High Resistance Joints and intermittent Nothing To It! Trouble shooting and transmission test- Save Three Ways . . . on materials, ma 


open-and-closed circuits, when you use KESTER ing are greatly simplified when the COOK ELECTRIC and maintenance, with INDIANA STi 


SOLDER CO.’s Rosin-Core Solder! It seals CO. UA-20 Aerial to Underground Cable Terminal is WIRE COMPANY’S Crapo HTL-85 ané 
joints permanently, protects them against service used. Easy testing in either direction is possible by HTL-135 Line Wire. Galvanized by the! 
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USITA STATEMENT AT GEORGIA 
State-Wide Sowic3o Hearing 


By CLYDE S. BAILEY 
USITA Executive Vice President 


HE United States Independent 
T teipnone Association is the na- 

tional trade organization represent- 
ing the Independent branch of the 
telephone industry. There are approxi- 
mately 6,000 Independent telephone 
companies which provide’ telephone 
service in approximately 12,000 of the 
19,000 communities in the United 
States. 


I appreciate the opportunity afforded 
me to make a statement to the Georgia 
Public Service Commission regarding 
service conditions in our branch of the 
industry. I hope that the general state- 
ments I shall make may throw some 
light upon a question that is vexing 
the operating telephone companies as 
well as the regulatory bodies. 

I came down here from the head- 
quarters of our association in Wash- 
ington, D. C., because of the desire of 
our organization to cooperate with the 
Georgia commission, as well as with 
other commissions, in undertaking to 
find a solution to the pressing service 
problem. 

I feel especially service-conscious 
these days, not only because of the 
order issued by your commission, but 
because for the past month or two I 
have been engaged in making plans for 
the 49th annual convention of our na- 
tional organization. That convention 
was held in Chicago on October 14, 15 
and 16. Although there were a num- 
ber of topics on the program, the prin- 
cipal and dominating theme throughout 
the entire convention was the service 
problem and measures which might be 
taken both by the operating companies 
and by the manufacturing companies 
and suppliers to produce a satisfactory 
solution. That was the keynote from 
the beginning of the convention to its 
end. 

For example, we had on the pro- 
gram for round-table discussion the 
topic “What the Manufacturers are 
Doing to Help Meet the Service Situa- 
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F On September 21, the Georgia Public Service Commission ordered 








of automobiles, refrigerators 


and almost 


the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 115 Independent 
companies to appear October 23 to tell why telephone service could 
not be improved and expanded. 
testified as to conditions confronting them 
equipment to meet the demand for telephone service. 
represented the United States Independent Telephone Association and 
his statement sets forth completely the obstacles facing both Inde- 
pendent operating companies and manufacturers in satisfying service 
and equipment demands in this day of raw materials and manpower 
shortages. Testimony of operating company 


manufacturers also 
in producing sufficient 
Mr. Bailey 


Independent 


representatives, manu- 


facturers and Mr. Bailey at the Georgia hearing should be sufficient 
to satisfy not only the Georgia commission, but all state commissions 
and the public, in general, that in supplying telephone service the 
telephone industry faces no less difficulties than the manufacturers 


every other conceivable 


* product in meeting the demand for those items. 
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tion.” We have in our organization, in 
addition to operating companies, some 
50 or 60 manufacturers and suppliers. 
Six of this number manufacture switch- 
boards and associated central office 
equipment. The presidents of five of 
the six participated in the round-table 
discussion. Some _ very _ interesting 
pieces of information were brought to 
light. Our telephone operating com- 
panies now have a broader understand- 
ing of the cause of the difficulties that 
beset them. The manufacturers ex- 
hibited a most sympathetic under- 
standing of the service problems con- 
fronting the operating companies. The 
attitude of the manufacturers through- 
out was one of genuine cooperativeness 
that reflected an honest desire to assist 
in every way in finding a solution at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Most of us during the war thought 
that if only our enemies could be 
licked, the rest would be sweet milk 
and honey. But the event has proved 
that Jife does not come that easy. The 
aftermath of the war is bringing its 
pains too, in the form of shortages in 
goods and equipment, and material 
with which to make them. 

There is, for example, a scarcity of 


lead, without which telephone cable 
can not be made. The demand for cop- 
per by builders who are building homes 
for returning veterans, by the automo- 
bile industry, the electrical industry 
and the telephone industry is far, far 
in excess of mill capacity. The demand 
for copper alone in the month of July, 
I am told, was 120,000 tons compared 
with a total production of 65,000 tons. 

Steel alloys necessary in electrical 
manufacture still are scarce, we are 
informed, because of the steel and coal 
strikes. About 40 different sizes and 
colors of cotton yarns are used by one 
manufacturer to turn out insulation 
for wire of various kinds. That com- 
modity is in short supply. Plastics, 
lumber, wood pulp and paper, all vital 
to telephone operations, simply are not 
in sight to meet telephone 
ments. 


require- 
According to some figures which 
were on exhibit at our Chicago conven- 
tion, the production of copper in 1944 
was 1,300,379 tons. This fell off to 
842,517 tons in 1945, a reduction of 
457,862 tons. The production of steel 
in 1944 was 89,641,600 tons; it fell off 
to 79,745,000 tons a year later, a re- 
duction of 9,896,600 tons. The produc- 





tion of lead in 1944 was 416,861 tons; 
it fell off to 387,942 tons the following 


year. Much the same story is true 
about aluminum, platinum and other 
critical materials necessary in the 
manufacture of telephone switchboards 
and other equipment. The stocks which 
the manufacturers had accumulated in 
former years reached a very low point 
because of the colossal military and 
naval needs of our country. It has 
been’ impossible to build them up to 
anything approaching normal. 


Our Independent telephone compa- 
nies have found no way to immunize 
themselves against shortages caused by 
the greatest unpleasantness of all time. 
While the war was in progress the 
War Production Board absolutely pro- 
hibited materials from being used for 
expansion or modernization. Telephone 
operating companies were permitted to 
obtain, and manufacturers to sell, only 
enough material to take care of current 
maintenance. Hardly anything short 
of a devastating fire or the imperative 
needs of a military camp or a muni- 
tions factory could produce a relaxa- 
tion of the government limitations on 
the use of critical materials. 


The government policy was _ neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of 
the war. As patriotic Americans, tele- 
phone management could not complain 
about it. Critical materials were more 
needed to manufacture munitions of 
war, in the great arsenal of democracy 
set up in this country, than for the 
manufacture of peacetime necessities. 


A deserved tribute to the cooperation 
tendered the War Production Board by 
the telephone companies of the country 
during the war was contained in an 
Administrative Letter dated September 
27, 1945, signed by Leighton H. Peebles, 
director of the communications division 
of the Office of War Utilities of the 
WPB. Mr. Peebles said: 


“Acknowledgment.—This is the final 
administrative letter that will be is- 
sued by this division. I have had the 
privilege and responsibility of directing 
the activities of the communications 
division since it was first established. 
The wire communications industry has 
rendered unqualified cooperation and 
support to the War Production Board. 
You have successfully met the chal- 
lenge of production and the challenge 
of rendering essential service that was 
placed on you during the war years. I 
have the most heartfelt appreciation 
for your cooperation, and, jointly with 
you, take pride in your record of 
achievement in contributing to this na- 
tion’s war effort.” 


Perhaps the reason the public finds 
it difficult to understand some of our 
problems is that as a public utility a 
telephone company is under a mandate 
of the law of the sovereign state in 
which it operates, continuously to pro- 
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vide adequate and efficient service. 
That is a mandate for which our In- 
dependent telephone companies gen- 
erally have the utmost respect. But I 
respectfully submit that it is a man- 
date which had to bow to the superior 
necessities of a nation at war. Al- 
though the shooting has been over for 
more than a year, it is still a mandate 
which apparently must bow, for a 
while at least, to the exigencies of the 
aftermath of war. 

There are shortages in other items, 
dealt in by non-public utility enter- 
prises, with which the ordinary citizen 
seems to have more familiarity than he 
has with regard to shortages which 
confront telephone companies. Shirts 
and bobby pins and nylons and clothes 
of almost every description are in short 
supply. The production of automobiles 
is held up by the same difficulties that 
harass the progress of telephone com- 
panies and telephone manufacturers. 

In the United States News of a few 
weeks ago I read that certain automo- 
bile manufacturers are hampered in 
making generators, wiring systems and 
radiator cores. There was also the 
story about an automobile manufac- 
turer who found himself with enough 
bumpers for 2,300 cars, enough start- 
ers for 587, and batteries for only 44. 
The supply of batteries dictated the 
number of cars he could make. An 
editorial in a Washington newspaper 
recently cried out “Lack of Bolts and 
Steel Holds Up Refrigerators.” 

I would like to speak of another as- 
pect of our problem. Many - people 
think that the manufacture of a switch- 
board is like the manufacture of any 
other item in these days of mass pro- 
duction. But this is a false notion. 
You can not turn out a switchboard 
like you do lead pencils, razor blades 
or even automobiles. A switchboard is 
not an assembly line product. 

A switchboard is something that 
must have its basis, first, in an engi- 
neering study on the ground of the 
traffic and other conditions involved in 
the particular company’s operations. It 
involves an appraisal not only of pres- 
ent conditions but a forecast of future 
conditions and growth, and an analysis 
of other factors. When an order once 
is entered, it must take its place in 
the scheduling of the manufacturer 
who is to make the equipment. 

In the house organ of one of our 
Independent companies a few days ago 
appeared a brief statement which I 
would like to quote. It expresses so 
succinctly the point I seek to make: 


“There is a common public miscon- 
ception that obtaining telephone serv- 
ice is just as easy as plugging in an 
electric toaster. . . . Telephone service 
cannot be distributed like gas, water or 


electric power. Those utilities can be 
distributed to thousands of homes 
through one pipe or pair of wires, 
Telephone service, however, requires a 
separate pair of wires, insulated from 
all other wires, leading all the way to 
the central office, for each individual 
or party line. In the central office, 
certain equipment is needed for each 
line and the amount of switching equip- 
ment required is directly related to the 
number of subscribers served. To pro- 
vide telephone service now in. most 
cases we have to build additional! wire 
or cable plant, additional central office 
equipment and enlarged central office 
buildings. Because of the individual 
characteristics of telephone service, a 
long time is required to manufacture, 
install, test and to coordinate this 
equipment into the existing system.” 


During the war, the manufacturers 
were engaged in turning out communi- 
cations equipment needed for the armed 
forces. More than 85 per cent, prob- 
ably, of the manufacturing capacity of 
every one of our Independent manu- 
facturers was being devoted to wartime 
production. After the shooting stopped 
there were some reconversion difficul- 
ties, even if these were not as serious 
as like difficulties that confronted man- 
ufacturers of other things. After the 
war the demand for critical materials 
in the competitive market prevented 
telephone manufacturers, no_ longer 
having the benefit of government pri- 
orities, from getting all the metal 
needed to take care of held orders for 
equipment. 

I already have mentioned the coal 
strike. Out in Chicago, where three of 
our principal Independent switchboard 
manufacturers are located, I am in- 
formed factories actually had to close 
down for a while because Mayor Kelly, 
in the interest of protecting the public 
health and welfare, issued an edict 
declaring that the remaining coal on 
hand could be used only for the heat- 
ing of homes. Even elevators in office 
buildings were not running. There was 
economic paralysis in Chicago, just as 
there was until recently in the unhappy 
city of Pittsburgh as an outgrowth of 
a strike of power company workers. 

One question you might naturally 
ask is, why didn’t operating telephone 
companies make their engineering 
studies during the war so that they 
would be prepared at the end of the 
war? The answer is that many of 
them did. But it is also true that many 
of them did not, for the simple reason 
that their engineers were called away 
for service with the armed forces of 
their nation. The skeleton forces that 
remained at home had all they could do 
to keep existing lines in repair, a diffi- 
cult assignment with the phenomenal 
growth in telephone usage produced by 
conditions of war. 

Practically every telephone switch- 
board in the nation today is carrying 
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a heavier load than it ever carried be- 
fore. Many of them are overloaded. 
The companies in Georgia, I can assure 
the commission, are not unique in this 
respect. There has been a great stimu- 
lation in the use of the telephone every- 
where. The soul-searching experiences 
of our boys in uniform brought about 
some of it. They learned to use long 
distance facilities to talk to the folks 
back home. I remember an advertise- 
ment in one of the magazines showing 
a picture of a GI Joe who had just 
finished talking with his mother, a 
vision of whom was in the background. 
The boy, with a happy smile of satis- 
faction on his face, said, “By jove, 
$17.50 worth of scuttlebutt.” He was 
entitled to call his mother. You and I 
would have been willing to pay the 
cost if we had been called upon. 

Other stimulation of the use of the 
telephone, particularly long distance, 
has arisen out of rate reductions with 
which this commission is familiar. 

I would now for a moment like to 
turn to the subject of manpower. The 
Independent telephone companies along 
with other business enterprises had 
vast inroads made into their personnel 
as a result of wartime needs. The 
Signal Corps of the Army asked for 
and received much assistance. Volun- 
teers were many. The draft took 
others. Some of the boys have not yet 
come back. Some of the others, who 
have returned, have chosen to accept 
jobs elsewhere. 

The same thing is true of the Inde- 
pendent manufacturers. 

I do not have too intimate acquaint- 
ance with the employment situation in 
Georgia, but it might be of interest to 
the commission to be told that the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, in its 
issue of August 26, carried an editorial 
under the heading “Premium on Loaf- 
ing.” It stated that there are 170 jobs 
now available for every 100 residents 
of Illinois who are drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation, according to a 
survey conducted by the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The editorial pointed out that 
whereas the state’s job insurance sys- 
tem was devised to deal with genuine 
unemployment, it is being perverted to 
prolong vacations with pay, to force 
higher wages for low caliber work, and 
to increase the unemployment roles of 
former war workers. The editorial 
Stated that the condition exists gen- 
erally throughout the country. 


Our manufacturers and our tele- 
phone operating companies are ex- 
ercising initiative in trying to find 
workers. They, of course, all advertise 
constantly. One of our companies 
showed me an advertisement not long 
ago, which it placed in the newspaper 
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**Just a moment. | just want to hang up on him."’ 





of the town in which it operates, of- 
fering to pay $25 to any person who 
merely told the company how it could 
find a new employe. Some of our 
companies have instituted training pro- 
grams for veterans and even for high 
school students. Switchboard wire men 
and testers in some instances are being 
trained under the government spon- 
sored GI Bill of Rights. 

There is still another aspect of the 
general situation to which I would like 
to refer for a moment. I have no de- 
sire to give these particular remarks 
an international flavor, but I can not 
resist pointing out that one of the 
reasons there is a shortage of supplies 
and equipment in this country is that 
the United States is committed to the 
policy of getting the devastated lands 
of Europe back on their feet. 

A recent issue of Newsweek maga- 
zine reported that a total of 140 loco- 
motives had been given by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration to Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Poland and Yugoslavia, among other 
items. 

According to information furnished 
at my request by the Public Informa- 


tion Section of UNRRA in Washing- 
ton, transportation and telecommuni- 
cations equipment alone, distributed 
to various European countries, has so 
far amounted to the staggering total 
of $144,770,000. That figure is approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the aggregate in- 
vestment in all Independent telephone 
property in the United States today, 
or more than 16 per cent. 

If our Independent manufacturers 
had all of the critical material that 
went into the production of that $144,- 
770,000 worth of equipment, the service 
problem in the United States would be 
a much different thing from what we 
know it to be today. 

I do not criticize those outright gifts 
to those unhappy countries. But I 
would like to say that however meri- 
torious from the standpoint of our 
international relations, they have a 
definite bearing upon the shortages 
which are being suffered in the good 
old United States of America. 

Still another stumbling block to the 
making of swift progress in dealing 
with the service problem is the building 
situation. Many of the buildings which 
house our central offices are not large 
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enough to take care of additions to 
plant. In undertaking to add to exist- 
ing exchange buildings or to construct 
new ones we encounter a substantial 
amount of competition in the construc- 
tion trades, including those which are 
trying to put roofs over the heads of 
the boys who wore the uniform. 


Your commission is doubtless famil- 
iar with the fact that on March 26 
the Civilian Production Administration 
banned the construction of new build- 
ings costing more than $15,000 unless 
approval is obtained. It has been our 
experience that approval is given spar- 
ingly. (The prohibition applies solely 
to building structures; it does not ap- 
ply to equipment.) 


It is natural for the commission to 
ask what the future holds in store for 
us. We wish we knew with more 
definiteness. Nothing would please us 
more than to be able to assure the com- 
mission and the general public that 
within 60, 90, or 120 days we shall be 
able to bring about an improvement in 
service in every city, town and hamlet 
in the United States to the fullest ex- 
tent demanded by the public interest; 
that we shall be able to take care of all 
held orders; that extensions of lines 
will be made. 


There are too many unknowables for 
us to forecast that this goal can be 
achieved quite so soon. Our automo- 
bile dealer can not confidently predict 
when he can let us have that new auto. 
The refrigerator manufacturer can not 
give us definite assurance as to deliv- 
ery of his product. The same thing is 
true of the washing machine and a 
host of other items in the durable 
goods category. 


Speaking for the USITA, however, 
I am glad to be able to give the com- 
mission our assurance and pledge that 
we have encouraged our companies, and 
will continue to encourage them, in 
every way possible to speed the making 
of service improvements. We shall do 
this in every way open to us. I can 
also give the commission assurance 
that the Independent manufacturers 


are only too anxious to work at top 
capacity to turn out the equipment and 
supplies which are indispensable to 
service improvements in many places. 
I already have stated that their atti- 
tude is one of complete sympathy for 
the operating telephone companies and 
of cooperativeness in attempting to im- 
prove the situation confronting them 
at the earliest possible date consistent 
with the availability of critical metals 
and necessary manpower. 

The total number of telephones in 
the entire world is 50,600,000. Of 
these, 26,000,000 are in the United 
States alone, 5,000,000 of them being 
Independent. Of the 5,000,000, some- 
thing less than 50,000 are in the state 
of Georgia, served by about 180 ex- 
changes. It will thus be seen that the 
United States has more _ telephones 
than all of the other nations of the 
world put together. Our Independent 
telephone companies as represented in 
the membership of the USITA recog- 
nize their responsibility to provide the 
highest type of service of which they 
are capable at the earliest possible 
date. 

There was another period in the his- 
tory of the country when a telephone 
service problem existed. It followed 
World War I. Those were trying times 
for telephone companies, though per- 
haps not so trying as the present times. 
Just as sure as the service difficulties 
of a quarter of a century ago were 
licked, so will the service troubles of 
today. We are all impatient for the 
things we have been denied in recent 
years. We want them right away. 
Telephone people in this regard are no 
different from other people. In days 
of yore if anyone missed a stage coach 
he was content to wait two or three 
days for the next one. But now almost 
everyone, including myself, lets out a 
squawk if he even misses a single sec- 
tion of a revolving door. We can 
understand the disposition of people 
who make a squawk. It is the good old 
American way of allowing feelings to 
become known, a characteristic which 
has helped make Georgia and our 


Learn to... 


Laugh: A good laugh is better than medicine. 


Attend to your own business: 
Say kind things: 
Avoid hasty remarks: 


Stop grumbling: 


Nobody ever resents them! 


Few men can do that well. 


country the great state and the great 
nation they are today. 

Although I have left to the last any 
reference to the financial standing of 
our Independent telephone companies, 
I do not mean to imply at all that the 
solution to the service problem in some 
cases may not be added revenues, 
While I have made no persona! study 
of results of operations of companies 
in Georgia, I know it to be a fact of 
general knowledge that many of our 
companies throughout the country are 
suffering from lack of adequate rey- 
enue with which to rehabilitate their 
plants and buy new or additional 
equipment. The rates of many of our 
companies have been undisturbed for 
15, 20, or 25 years. 

I do not understand that the present 
hearing is one to consider the reason- 
ableness of rates, but in any broad 
review of the service problem it seems 
to me that it is impossible to leave out 
of consideration needed rate adjust- 
ments in individual cases. Our com- 
panies, I am sure, will desire to report 
to upward adjustments in rates only 
when found actually necessary to en- 
able them to provide the public with 
the kind of service they desire and it 
desires. 

That wages, the price of equipment 
and supplies and all other costs of 
operation have been spiraling to un- 
precedented heights can not success- 
fully be disputed. 

I would like to add just one parting 
observation. You gentlemen who com- 
pose the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission can solve the telephone service 
problem tomorrow if you can find a 
way to do just two things: (1) Find by 
some magic process the necessary criti- 
cal metals to enable the manufacturers 
to turn out needed equipment, and (2) 
find by the same magic process the 
necessary manpower for the manufac- 
turers to fabricate the equipment and 
for the operating companies to put it 
to work. 

The telephone service problem is as 
simple as all that—and just as com- 
plex! 


They cause much of the world’s trouble. 


See some good in the world or keep the bad to yourself. 


Hide aches with a smile: Nobody is much interested anyway. 


Above all, learn to smile: It pays!—Good News, Texas State Agency. 
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By R. C. RENO 


FTER founding the Independent 
A Pioneer Telephone Association 
in 1920 and successfully direct- 
ing the organization and its activities 
as secretary-treasurer for the past 26 
years, J. K. Johnston retired from his 
executive post at the annual meeting 
of the Pioneer association, held on 
October 15 in Chicago during the an- 
nual convention of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 
Harmon, who assisted Mr. 
Johnston in the formation of the as- 


Julia 


sociation and has served as assistant 
secretary-treasurer since the organiza- 
tion’s inception, also retired from her 
position. 

In 1945, Mr. Johnston told the Pio- 
neer board of directors that he and 
Miss Harmon would like to be relieved 
of the active work connected with the 
association at the annual meeting that 
year as the work was becoming quite 
burdensome for both of them. However, 
the board prevailed upon Mr. Johnston 
and Miss Harmon to continue in their 
positions for the remainder of 1945 
and the 1946 fiscal year. 

Mr. Johnston again asked the board 
to make arrangements for their re- 
tirement on October 31 of this year at 
the board meeting on August 9. The 
directors reluctantly acceded to his re- 
quest and immediately began the for- 
mation of plans to make _ proposed 
changes in the organization and _ its 
by-laws which they felt would be neces- 
sary to continue the successful opera- 
tion of the Pioneer association. 

The directors expressed regret that 
Mr. Johnston and Miss Harmon were 
leaving the association but all agreed 
that after such long and faithful serv- 
ice to the association they were entitled 
to well-deserved relief. 

Mr. Johnston, following his annual 
report as secretary-treasurer, told of 
the foregoing developments at the an- 
nual meeting and stated that while he 
Was retiring as executive officer of the 
association, he still intended to be active 
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INDEPENDENT PIONEERS MAKE 
hangesn in. Association 





J. K. Johnston and Julia Harmon retire from positions of 

secretary-treasurer and assistant secretary-treasurer; G. B. 

Foscue accepts executive office on part-time basis. . . . By-laws 
amended to increase dues and provide for clubs. 


in promoting the welfare and growth 
of the association to which he had given 
so much time and effort during the last 
quarter of a century. 


In his address, opening the annual 
meeting, President R. W. Siemund 
traced the growth of the association 
during the past year, reporting that 
there has been an increase in member- 
ship of 731, which brings the total 
membership to 3,210. 


He commended the Pioneer Banquet 
& Entertainment Committee for its 
work in preparing the banquet and 
entertainment program for the USITA 
convention, which has always been 
sponsored by the Pioneer association. 
He also thanked the manufacturers and 
trade journals for the advertisements 
they had contributed in support of the 
Pioneer membership drive during the 
past year. 

Mr. Siemund paid tribute to J. K. 
Johnston for his long service to the 
association and told Mr. Johnston, 


whom he called “The Pioneer of Pio- 
neers,” that future officers and directors 
would do their utmost to continue the 
progress and growth of the organiza- 
tion as it had grown under his leader- 
ship. 

“The retirement of J. K., as he is 
known to all of us, brings our associa- 
tion to a serious cross-roads point. As 
you all know, J. K. was the organizer 
of this association in 1920. He has been 
the motivating force, and has always 
put association matters ahead of per- 
sonal desires and needs. Truly, few 
men in any association have given as 
freely as has J. K.” Mr. Siemund said. 
He continued: 


“Many Pioneers do not fully realize 
and appreciate the fact that J. K.’s 
work was a labor of love. That during 
the 26 years of the association’s life, 
he not only has given of himself, but 
there was many a time when the asso- 
ciation’s finances were at a dangerously 
low point, and while I know that J. K. 
doesn’t want me to tell you this, I 
nevertheless will point out that often 





Officers and directors of the Independent Pioneer Telephone Association (left to right): R. C. RENO; 

R. W. SIEMUND; executive vice president and secretary, G. B. FOSCUE; president, WALTER DAKIN; 

secretary, J. K. JOHNSTON; MAYME WORKMAN and C. D. BROREIN. Directors W. C. HENRY 
and R. A. LUMPKIN were not present when photograph was taken. 
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he dug into his own pocket to keep this 
association going. He saw to it that no 
record as to his financial contributions 
was kept, for here again, was that 
overwhelming desire to keep the asso- 
ciation on a high plane. 

“Certainly the Pioneers can consider 
themselves most fortunate for having 
had a man of J. K.’s ability and devo- 
tion in this important executive posi- 
tion. 


“All of this also applies to Julia 
Harmon. Her loyalty also hits an all- 
time high. A review of the financial 
records of the association shows there 
were many periods when her efforts 
could also be most definitely counted as 
a labor of love, for no salary payments 
are in evidence for quite a number of 
these periods. 

“I can’t begin to lay before you in 
appropriate language, their deeds in 
behalf of the association, and so, Julia 
Harmon and J. K., this association ex- 
tends you its sincere thanks.” 


The proposed amendments to the by- 
laws of the association, which primarily 
were to effect changes in the organiza- 
tion’s set-up to care for the retirement 
of Mr. Johnston and Miss Harmon, 
were presented by R. C. Reno, chair- 
man of the By-laws Committee. Mr. 
Reno’s report follows: 


These proposed changes in and 
amendments to the association’s by- 
laws were recommended to the board 
of directors which, in turn, approved 
the changes and amendments and voted 
to present them to the membership for 
approval. The proposed revisions are 
as follows: 


ARTICLE ONE 


In the past there has been some dis- 
cussion as to the name of this associa- 
tion. As the name now stands, “The 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation,” it would appear to be a tele- 
phone association, whereas it actually 
is an association of Pioneers and not a 
telephone association. Therefore, the 
committee suggests that Article One be 
changed to read, “The name of this 
association shall be ‘The Independent 
Telephone Pioneer Association’.” 


ARTICLE FIVE 

As it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult under rising costs for your associa- 
tion to operate and to finance a contem- 
plated program of increased activities 
with the revenue derived from the 
present $2.00 annual dues, the board of 
directors voted to propose to the mem- 
bership that the dues be increased to 
$3.00 per year, which it was felt would 
not be burdensome. To bring this 
about, Article Five would be changed 
by striking out $2.00 in the first line 
of the article and inserting in lieu 
thereof the figure $3.00. The remainder 
of the article would remain the same. 


ARTICLE NINE 


The board of directors instructed 
your By-Laws Committee to consider 
any revisions in Article Nine, which 
covers the election and duties of the 
association’s officers, which would be 
necessary because of the voluntary re- 
tirement from active duty by Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Johnston. After careful 
consideration of Article Nine, the com- 
mittee proposes the following changes 
in the sections of the article. 
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Group of Pioneers waiting to register at the Pioneer desk. At rear of gg right): JULIA 


HARMON, J. K. 


OHNSTON, PATRICIA CARLIN and G. B 








H. M. ENGH, Erie, Pa. (left), buys his reserved seat ticket for the Pioneer banquet during the 
R. W. 


USITA convention. Others shown are 


SIEMUND, T. A. B 


OYD, MRS. EARL McCAIN and 


G. B. FOSCUE. 


Section One 

Strike out the first two paragraphs 
in this section and insert in lieu thereof, 
the following: “The officers of this 
association shall be a president, a vice 
president, an executive vice president, 
a secretary, a treasurer, and at the 
discretion of the board, an assistant 
secretary and an assistant treasurer. 
The president and the vice president 
shall be elected from the membership 
of the board. The executive vice presi- 
dent, the secretary, the treasurer, the 
assistant secretary and the assistant 
treasurer may, but need not, be mem- 
bers of the board. 

“The office of executive vice president 
and treasurer may be filled by one 
person, also the office of assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer may be 
filled by one person.” 


Section Two 
Strike out this section and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “The presi- 
dent shall preside at all meetings of 


the members and meetings of the board, 
and shall do and perform such other 
duties and acts as may be assigned to 
him by the board.” 


Section Three 

Strike out this section and insert m 
lieu thereof the following: ‘The vice 
president shall discharge the duties and 
exercise the functions of the president 
when the latter is unable to preside and 
shall otherwise have such powers and 
perform such duties as may be assigned 
to him by the board. The executive 
vice president shall have general charge 
of the affairs of the association, subject 
to the board and the president.” 


Section Four 

At present the by-laws provide that 
the secretary shall be custodian of the 
association’s records. Inasmuch as It 
might be necessary for the records to 
be maintained by another officer in the 
future, the following change in Section 
Four of Article Nine is proposed: 
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Strike out the third sentence in this 
section which reads, “He shall be the 
custodian of the papers, records, files 
and books of the association.” (There 
are no changes in the remaining sec- 
tions of Article Nine.) 


ARTICLE TEN 

With the proposed change in the 
annual dues to the association, it is 
recommended that Section D of Article 
Ten, providing for the allocation of 
dues collected by chapters, be stricken 
out and the following inserted in lieu 
thereof : 

“Each member of the local chapter 
shall pay annual dues of $3.00 to the 
secretary of such chapter, of which 
amount $1.50 shall be retained by the 
chapter and $1.50 shall be remitted to 
the association.” 

ARTICLE ELEVEN 

It is proposed that the present Ar- 
tice Eleven in its entirety be made 
Article Twelve. 

As there has been a demand that 
your association consider the authoriza- 
tion for the formation of Pioneer clubs 
among associate member companies, 
many of which cannot meet the qualifi- 
cations for chapters, it is recommended 
that the following new Article Eleven 
be inserted in the by-laws: 

“In order to stimulate interest in this 
association among the employes of any 
associate member company, local clubs 
may be authorized and established by 
the president or the executive vice pres- 
ident, under the following conditions: 

“(A) The organization of a club may 
be authorized at the request of an as- 
sociate member company having in its 
employment not less than 25 bona fide 
members of the association. 

“(B) Local clubs shall have the right 
to adopt by-laws for their organization 
providing such by-laws shall in general 
conform to and in no way conflict with 
the by-laws of the association, and they 
shall provide for active members only. 

“(C) Each member of the club shall 
pay annual dues of $3.00 to the asso- 
ciation. 


“(D) The club shall notify the as- 
sociation, at the end of each calendar 
quarter as to the names of its mem- 
bers, and the association shall there- 
upon remit to the club 334% per cent of 
the amount received as dues from such 
club members during the immediate 
past quarter.” 


ARTICLE TWELVE 

With the renumbering of the present 
Article Eleven to Article Twelve and 
with the insertion of the new Article 
Eleven, it is recommended that in order 
to retain the proper continuity of the 
remaining articles, the present Article 
Twelve be renumbered Article Thirteen. 


ARTICLE THIRTEEN 


The present Article Thirteen reads, 
“All by-laws and amendments thereto, 
previously adopted by this association 
are, upon the adoption of the by-laws 
hereof, cancelled and rescinded.” This 
article, which was provided for in 1944 
when the by-laws were completely re- 
written, is no longer necessary and it 
is proposed that the entire article be 
Stricken out. 





F. M. PARSONS, chairman of the Pioneer asso- 


ciation's New Member Committee, 

MAYME WORKMAN, traffic ~~ of the 

Illinois Tel TELEPHONY's 

traffic editor, with a war ay given by SEC- 

RETARY-TREASURER J. K. JOHNSTON to the 

Pioneer securing the greatest number of mem- 
berships to the association. 


presents 





The above proposed changes in the 
by-laws were approved unanimously at 
the annual meeting and they became 
effective as of October 15. 

B. L. Fisher, Martinsville, Va., chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, pre- 
sented a resolution commemorating the 
death of the following Pioneers since 
the last annual meeting of the associa- 
tion in 1944: 


Roy C. Arter, Henry A. Arth, Earle 
D. Bellamy, Ed Betz, Clarence R. 
Brown, August A. Burkart, William 
Harrison Caman, Mark T. Caster, 
Walter Clarence Cooper, Arthur B. 
Crawford, Francis Dagger, Charles C. 
Deering, Charles B. DeWitt, William 
Lee Fain, Frank F. Fowle, Mrs. Mary 
Greeninger, Norman H. Holt, Jennetta 
R. Hollingsworth, Joseph N. Hopper, 
Letha May Hudson, A. G. Isrealson, 
Alada S. Johnson, Alonzo Chas. Jor- 
dan, Grace E. Keller, Frank S. Ken- 
nedy, Margaret C. King, Harvey Frank 
Kinnel. 

Foy Elbert Kizer, W. H. Loomis, Jr., 
C. B. Mathews, Dwight J. McIntosh, 
J. M. McLemore, Henry T. G. Messerly, 
William H. Morris, Nelson James 
Neill, Henry E. Nuesse, J. F. O’Con- 
nell, Richard F. Pagels, Ambrose Ras- 


ner, Harry Redman, Wm. L. Runzel, 
John Alonzo Scott, Karl B. Schotte, 
Seward Blaine Settle, A. L. Stader- 


mann, Edward C. Stoeffhaus, George 
D. Sweet, Frank Thrasher, Orley 
Mason Vaughan, James Cornelius Wall, 
Harry W. Wheeler, Warren H. Whit- 
more, Chas. H. Wisewell and Leland 
Wright. 

President Siemund, in reporting the 
731 gain in membership during the last 
12 months, stated that Mr. Johnston 
had contributed a war bond to go to 
the Pioneer securing the greatest num- 
ber of memberships for the association. 
He called upon F. M. Parsons, Chi- 
cago, Ill., chairman of the New Mem- 
ber Committee, to present the war 
bond to Mrs. Mayme Workman, Spring- 
field, Ill., who secured 126 new members 
during that period. 


The following were elected directors 
of the Pioneer association: Carl D. 
Brorein, Tampa, Fla.; G. B. Foscue, 
Wilmette, Ill.; W. C. Henry, Bellevue, 
Ohio; Mr. Johnston; R. A. Lumpkin, 
Mattoon, IIll., and Mrs. Workman. Other 
directors are Walter Dakin, Mr. Reno 
and Mr. Siemund. 

The following were elected members 
of the Advisory Committee. 


S. A. Lane, Ark.; L. O. L. Filho, 
Brazil, S. A.; George Blake, Calif.; 
Gordon Farrell, Canada; A. E. Carl- 
son, Del.; Otto Wettstein, Fla.; A. C. 
Stratton, Ga.; W. I. Harrington, 
Hawaii; J. W. Baker, Ida.; J. N. John- 
son, Ky.; ; Eugenio Rodriquez, Mexico; 
ig 8 Spencer, N. Y.; i, S. Blades, 
N. C.; H. M. Engh, Pa.; S. B. Dibble, 
IT. Tenn.; . D. F. Strickland, Tex. 

Foank O. Berry, Alaska; Floyd D. 
Ridings, District of Columbia; R. V. 
Achatz, Ind.; T. J. Griffith, Ia.; F. M. 
Browne, Kan.; H .R. Christianson, 
Mich. ; Carl Spaid, Mo.; J. H. Hartley, 
Neb.; Lloyd C. Wright, Ohio; D. O. 


Hood, Ore.; Luis M. Casas, Puerto 
Rico; E. J. Stenseth, S. C.; G. Fred 
Switzer, Va., and W. L. Smith, Wis. 


There are two vacancies on the Ad- 
visory Committee and the president 
was empowered to appoint a member 
from Illinois and one from New Jersey 
to fill these vacancies. 

The directors, in accordance with the 
above adopted by-law amendments, 
elected the following officers: President, 
Mr. Dakin; vice president, Mr. Brorein; 
executive vice president and treasurer, 
Mr. Foscue, and secretary, Mr. John- 
ston. 

While Mr. Johnston retired from ac- 
tive duty, the directors insisted that he 
remain in an official capacity with the 
association as secretary. 

During the period from the August 
9 meeting of the board of directors to 
the annual meeting, the directors can- 
vassed the Pioneer membership in or- 
der to select a full-time officer to fill 
the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of Mr. Johnston. Due to the time ele- 
ment this was not possible and they 
prevailed upon Mr. Foscue to assume 
the duties connected with this post on a 
part-time basis until a full-time execu- 
tive vice president can be selected. Mr. 
Foscue, who has been active in Pioneer 
association affairs as president and a 
director during the past several years, 
agreed to fill in at this post on a part- 
time basis until a permanent executive 
officer can be employed. 

The general headquarters office of 
the association was moved from In- 
dianapolis to Mr. Foscue’s office at 
2934 Indian Wood Road, Wilmette, III., 
on November 1 and he requests that in 
the future all correspondence be di- 
rected to the latter address. 


>> The average telephone pole was a tree 60 years old when cut. 
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E would like to receive the 
WY crinion of our readers as to 
which of the following meth- 


ods of deadending open wire they con- 
sider best suited to their needs: 


(1) Double crossarm fixtures with a 
figure eight wire deadended on two in- 
sulators. 


(2) A single crossarm with a back 
brace and the wire deadended around 
one insulator. 


(3) A double arm or a single arm 
with a back brace and the wires dead- 
ended on strain insulators attached di- 
rectly to the center of the crossarm. 


The latter method appears to be 
rapidly gaining in favor as it does not 
subject the crossarm to the strain, or 
splitting effect, as does the method of 
deadending directly on the pins. 


The following story of an unusual 
case of telephone trouble was told to 
us by Maj. Alton O. McLane, Signal 
Corps. 

Back when parallel drop wire first 
made its appearance, a test installa- 
tion was made at an army post 
in south Texas. Soon thereafter, a 
long drop wire developed a dead short. 
There was no visible evidence of trou- 
ble so the drop wire was replaced. The 
defective wire was connected to a volt- 
meter and cut into small sections until 
the trouble was located. The fault was 
caused by a shot being lodged firmly 
between the two conductors which 
could not be seen easily from the out- 
side. Someone probably had taken a 
shot at a bird sitting on the wire. 


Someone has said, “Ideas are funny 
little things. They won’t work unless 
you do.” 

eee 


We heard recently of a development 
engineer who designed a circuit to be 
used to start a radio transmitter and 
receiver from a telephone switchboard 
when the operator inserted a plug in a 
jack. As this haywire model worked 
well, it was decided that a permanent 
wiring job would be made for the sake 
of appearance. 


The new job refused to function 
though various checks proved that it 
was connected correctly. It was then 
decided that the installer had made a 
mistake in the original job which 
caused the circuit to operate, but, 
when it was connected correctly and in 
accordance with the circuit drawn by 
the design engineer, the circuit could 
not possibly operate. Research could 
not discover the error nor could the 
original idea be used and, therefore, 
this particular circuit was abandoned. 


A solution recently has been pat- 
ented that will make any fabric both 
fire-resistant and water-repellent. Pre- 
viously, such materials had to be mixed 
with abestos to make a material flame- 
proof. 

°° 0 


The accompanying photograph shows 
a neat main frame installation. Out- 
side cables come up from the cable 
vault through holes in the floor directly 
under each row of protectors. Switch- 
board cables are carried by overhead 
racks. Cables are designated plainly 
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by a strip above the protectors. A 
suitable guard is placed around the 
base to protect both the protectors and 
terminal blocks from damage by lad- 
ders, etc. 

eee 


When a program distribution system 
was installed recently in a blind vet- 
erans’ hospital, for entertainment pur- 
poses, it was decided that loud speakers 
should be used, for it was thought that 
pillow speakers would prove undesir- 
able for blind patients. Immediately 
after the system was placed in opera- 
tion, it was noted that the ambulatory 
patients were running into objects, a 
thing which had not occurred before 
the music was turned on. When ques- 
tioned, the patients explained that they 
felt their way around by tapping a 
cane and listening to the echo from the 
sound it made. With the speakers on, 
and the resultant high sound level, they 
could not hear these echoes. The loud 
speakers were replaced by the soft- 
toned pillow speakers and now every- 
one is happy again. 


Esquire, in its “Mechanical Prophe- 
cies” section, shows a functional desk 
for functioning executives. This desk 
has built-in telephones and recorders. 
Three handsets are located at the left 
and two dials at the right. The third 
handset is for dictating purposes. The 
handsets and dials are colored green 
and red so that they will not become 
mixed up. This is an interesting ar- 
rangement, neat and probably feasible. 


Few people are familiar with the 
fact that fibre conduit has been used 
successfully for down spouts on build- 
ings for over 35 years. Freezing and 
thawing does not injure it. If fibre can 
stand this type of service, it is small 
wonder that it has proved so successful 
as underground telephone conduit. 


eee 
A new cold-run, fast-setting wood 
glue recently has been developed that 


can be handled and machined after 20 
to 30 minutes clamping time, instead 
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of the usual six to eight hours. It is a 
liquid, ready for use. Nothing has to 
be added, soaked or heated. It does not 
harden in the pot and has no odor. 


The Concord Radio Service of Wash- 
ington, D. C., advertises: 

“DIAL R-A-D-I-O-S On Your 
PHONE” 

Its number is RAndolph 3467. 

The only difficulty with freak ar- 
rangements of this nature is that the 
subscriber usually is very unhappy if 
it ever becomes necessary for the tele- 
phone company to change his number. 


We recently enjoyed a discussion by 
a number of development engineers 
who claimed that an electronic tele- 
phone central traffic switching system 
was not only possible, but practicable; 
that one type of simple vacuum tube 





could be used throughout and, in the 
event of trouble, all that would be nec- 
essary would be the replacement of a 
tube. Mechanical failures and equip- 
ment adjustment would be eliminated 
entirely. 

While this all sounds very fine and 
we would not stick our neck out by 
claiming that such an arrangement is 
not possible, we do believe, however, 
that numerous difficulties must be 
ironed out before a switching system 
so radically new can be made a prac- 
tical commercial possibility. 


We understand that development 
work now is nearing completion on a 
coin changer which will be installed as 
a part of slot machines. If you have a 
dime and want two nickels, insert the 
dime and out will come the two coins. 
This machine will make a worth-while 
improvement to the modern pay-station. 





Q. What size manholes should be 
built for underground cable distribu- 
tion for main runs? 


How should con- 
crete forms be constructed? 


A. Standard manholes usually are 
constructed 3% ft. wide, with five or 
5% ft. headroom. The length is gen- 
erally six, eight, 8442, or nine feet long. 
The size will be governed by the size 
and number of cables placed in each 
run. It always proves false economy 
not to build manholes large enough. 

Sectional steel manhole forms can be 
procured to build standard sized man- 
holes. These forms prove cheaper and 
better than attempting to build wooden 
forms. Steel forms and ready mixed 
concrete make the construction of man- 
holes a simple operation. 


Q. Please describe a vertical phan- 
tom circuit. 


A. This is where the two circuits 
of the phantom group are carried, one 
above the other, on consecutive arms. 
Often, the pole pairs or pin numbers 
5-6 and 15-16 are used to make up a 
phantom group. 


Q. Is it considered the best practice 
to have subscribers report trouble to the 
chief operator or direct to the wire 
chief ? 
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A. In large exchanges, trouble gen- 
erally is reported to the complaint de- 
partment. In the medium-sized and 
small exchanges, trouble normally is 
reported to the manager, chief operator 
or wire chief. It doesn’t really matter 
who receives the report if a ticket is 
made of the trouble and presented to 
the wire chief so that corrective action 
can be taken. 


Some companies prefer that trouble 
be reported directly to the wire chief, 
or tester, so that full particulars can 
be obtained from the subscriber and 
tests made immediately. 


Q. To settle an argument, is there 
any difference between a private line 
and an individual line? 


A. There is considerable difference 
between a private and individual line. 
A private line has no public exchange 
connection. This type of line permits 
intercommunication among its own 
telephones only, of which there may be 
two or more. On the other hand, the 
individual subscriber has the exclusive 
use of a line to the central office on 
which to originate and receive calls. 


Q. Is it possible to obtain a cordless 
type magneto switchboard and will it 
prove satisfactory for use in a small 
exchange? 





A. This type of switchboard is in 
production and undoubtedly one could 
be procured through your telephone 
supply house. 

Cordless switchboards are rugged, 
easy to operate and are entirely suited 
to the needs of any small exchange 
serving a few lines only. 


Q. We have an open wire line con- 
necting two exchanges located 22 miles 
apart. We are in need of additional 
circuits on this lead and would appre- 
ciate your opinion as to whether we 
should string additional physical cir- 
cuits or use carrier equipment. 

A. It is doubtful that carrier equip- 
ment will prove advantageous for this 
short distance. This will depend, how- 
ever, on local conditions and the cost 
of providing the additional open wire 
circuits. If the poles are of sufficient 
height to accommodate an additional 
crossarm and provide sufficient ground 
clearance, then perhaps the physical 
circuits will prove cheaper. If, on the 
other hand, a large number of poles 
must be replaced, the use of carrier 
equipment probably will be cheaper. 

It is suggested that an estimate be 
prepared covering the stringing of the 
necessary additional pairs and this be 
compared with an estimate of the cost 
of carrier equipment obtained from 
your telephone supplier. Then, every- 
thing else being equal, select the one 
which is most economical. 

In this connection, also, make cer- 
tain that your present open wire lead 
will handle a carrier system without 
retransposing or extensive rebuilding. 


Q. When is it necessary to use a 
backboard when installing a telephone? 

A. The combination desk stand most 
commonly used today does not require 
a backboard. 

The backboard should be used in 
connection with the installation of wall 
sets or bell boxes with bakelite cases 
on metal desks or cabinets. The back- 
board also is used when metal case 
wall sets or bell boxes are located on 
metal walls, masonry walls or metal 
lathed walls. The backboard also 
proves useful when a telephone must 
be mounted on a rough, uneven or 
damp wall. 

eee 


Q. What size hole should be drilled 
through a wooden floor to carry a one- 
pair house wire? 

A. A quarter-inch hole should be 
drilled if the wire is untaped and a 
three-eighths inch hole if it is to be 
protected with one layer of rubber and 
one layer of friction tape. 
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Booth resigns as OPA Public Utilities Branch Chief. . . . Sees 
further OPA intervention in utility rate cases useless as there 


no longer exists a stabilization program in determining increases 


in such rates. 


requested a statement of views on 
the relationship between the sta- 
bilization program and the determina- 
tion of utility rates from Harry R. 
Booth, who had resigned that day as 
utilities counsel and chief of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Branch of OPA. Booth ad- 
mitted that there no longer existed a 
stabilization problem in the determina- 
tion of public utility rate increases. 
Reviewing the history of OPA inter- 
vention in utility rate cases, he pointed 
out, that under the original OPA act, 
utility rates were exempted completely 
from control and that in 1942 certain 
proposed utility rate increases were 
taken up by him with the late Senator 
Norris of Nebraska. 


As a result of his interest in these 
matters, Senator Norris sought to have 
the OPA act amended so that increases 
in public utility or common carrier 
rates could not be made without either 
the approval of the President or OPA. 
While the Senate adopted such an act, 
the House disagreed with the Senate, 
resulting in a compromise provision 
under which utilities and common car- 
riers were prohibited from increasing 
their rates without notice to and con- 
sent to intervention by the President, 
or his agent. In his judgment, Booth 
said practically everything intended by 
Senator Norris’ provision has been ac- 
complished. 

Commenting upon the index for 
utility rates, he said the Bureau of 
Labor index for electric rates in July, 
1946, had declined to 89.6 compared 
with 94.6 in 1941. For gas rates the 
index for July, 1946, was 94.5 compared 
with 99.3 in 1941. For telephone rates 
the present index also would be lower 
except for the inclusion of the large 
federal tax paid by telephone users. 
Streetcar fares index had increased 
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¥ reas correspondent on October 26, 


slightly to 104.7 in July, 1946, com- 
pared with 101.1 in 1941. Bus fares 
have declined to 99.5 compared with 
100.3 in 1941. Labor, however, con- 
tributes a very large part of the total 
cost of local transportation service. On 
an over-all basis, the price level for 
the utility industry now is below what 
it was in 1941. As against this, there 
has been an over-all increase in prices 
of at least 35 per cent and they are 
going up rapidly as a result of OPA’s 
present decontrol program. Other items 
in the fuel and lighting index such as 
fuel oil which in 1941 was 110.5 had 
risen to 127.5 in July, 1946. Anthra- 
cite which was 107 in 1941 was 146.2 
in July, 1946, and bituminous coal 
which was 109.6 had risen to 137.3 in 
the same month. 


Existing state and federal regula- 
tory machinery is more than adequate 
to take care of the stabilization prob- 
lem. The effective date of proposed in- 
creases on streetcar fares in the most 
important pending rate cases, such as 
in Buffalo, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
have been suspended by the respective 
New York, Illinois and Pennsylvania 
regulatory bodies. Under nearly all 
state and federal statutes, utility 
charges cannot be increased without a 
finding that the proposed changes 
would be reasonable. These standards 
will certainly make for no more rate 
increases than the standards underly- 
ing existing price legislation. 


The rapidly changing purpose and 
policies in the carrying out of the price 
stabilization laws, however, is a fur- 
ther factor why no stabilization prob- 
lem exists in the utility rate field. The 
present law has as its purpose the 
achievement only of reasonable price 
stabilization. Congress also has laid 
down a definite program of gradual 
decontrol of living and other commodi- 
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ties. OPA’s present decontrol problem 
involving the removal from control of 
over 90 per cent of food, as well as 
hundreds of other cost of living and 
other commodities, has cut from the 
ground the former contention made by 
OPA in these cases—that the program 
would be impaired if increases were 
made. 

Reasonable price stability in the util- 
ity field, said Booth, is adequately as- 
sured during the remaining life of the 
present price laws. Whether utility 
rates should be reduced or increased is 
now entirely a question of local, state, 
or federal public utility law. 

The relative few increases in rates 
in the utility field are due not only to 
the cooperation which the utility indus- 
try and state and federal utility regu- 
latory bodies have given the OPA’s 
program, but also due to the capable 
efforts of OPA’s small staff, which 
dealt with these problems. 

As a practical result of the recent 
“decontrol” stage, through which OPA 
now is passing, all utilities, state com- 
missions and other interested parties 
can expect that OPA is just about all 
through as far as further participation 
in telephone and other utility rate 
cases is concerned. It will try to com- 
plete its appearance and testimony in 
those cases already in process. 

Strictly speaking, from a_ legal 
standpoint, the OPA authority to inter- 
vene in utility rate cases probably will 
go on until next June unless Congress 
intervenes and puts OPA out of exist- 
ence before that time. But with the 
shrunken staff and OPA folks feeling 
about the same way that Booth does 
(namely that further OPA interven- 
tion is useless) there just isn’t any 
likelihood that OPA will even try to 
carry on. 

eee 


Last week the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. announced plans for 
extension of rural telephone service in 
six states, using the power line carrier 
system of transmitting telephone calls 
over existing power lines. Your corre- 
spondent double-checked on this with 
the REA headquarters. Following suc- 
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cessfu] experiments in Arkansas and 
Alabama, the AT&T now will make 
available its new service to a small 
number of rural electric customers in 
Colorado, Washington, Texas, Virginia, 
and North and South Carolina. In addi- 
tion, Western Electric Co. has begun 
commercial production of apparatus 
needed for this type of transmission, 
expecting to develop the new market 
of potential telephone subscribers. 


Cooperating in the extended service 
are five Bell telephone companies, two 
Independent telephone companies, four 
REA-financed power co-ops and three 
power companies. In each of the seven 
projects, the original installation will 
consist of six telephone loops, except 
the one at Cle Elum, Wash., which has 
been enlarged to include 50 instru- 


Independents Participate 
In Power Line Carrier Service 

Plans for the inauguration of rural 
telephone service over electric power 
lines in six states were announced Oc- 
tober 24 by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 

Seven projects, for which equipment 
has been manufactured, have reached 
the installation stage. Their comple- 
tion will mark the first time that 
“power line carrier” has been utilized 
to bring telephone service to rural 
areas which are beyond the reach of 
existing telephone lines, it 
ported. 


was re- 


In recent experiments, a limited num- 
ber of Arkansas and Alabama resi- 
dents, already telephone subscribers, 
were served temporarily by the new 
power line carrier systems. 

Five Bell companies; two Independent 
companies (Carolina Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Tarboro, N. C., and South- 
western Associated Telephone Co., Lub- 
bock, Tex.) ; four rural power systems, 
financed by the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and three power com- 
panies are parties to the installations. 
Telephone central offices through which 
the seven groups of rural subscribers 
will be served are situated at Manakin, 
Va.; Nashville, N. C.; Aiken, S. C.; 
Italy, Tex.; Lamesa, Tex.; Oak Creek, 
Colo., and Cle Elum, Wash. 

All of the projects have been engi- 
neered and delivery of the equipment 
by the Western Electric Co. has begun. 
Western has started commercial pro- 
duction of the apparatus, looking 
toward extension of this new method 
of providing telephone service in rural 
sections where potential telephone sub- 
scribers are widely separated and situ- 
ated on power line routes but not near 
telephone lines. 

The projects centering at Nashville, 
N. C., and Lamesa, Tex., are in terri- 
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ments. The six-loop circuits will con- 
nect with exchanges at La Mesa, Tex.; 
Aiken, S. C.; Manakin, Va.; Nashville, 
N. C.; Oak Creek, Colo., and Italy, 
Tex. 

The carrier system permits the 
transmission of high-frequency, low- 
voltage telephone current over the low- 
frequency, high-voltage power lines 
now serving rural areas. The telephone 
current “hitch-hikes” a ride along the 
power line and hops off at the proper 
point by means of special electronic 
equipment. 

The power-line carrier technique is 
only one of two highly regarded meth- 
ods of furnishing telephone service to 
rural electric customers. Another sys- 
tem, holding high favor among the foes 
at REA, uses high strength conductor 


tories served by Independent companies 
whose lines connect with those of the 
Bell System. 


At the outset, the equipment for 
each of the seven power line routes 
will provide one channel for telephone 
service. Initially, six subscribers will 
be served by each channel. 

Here are the seven projects and the 
participants in each: 


Manakin, Va.: Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. and the Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. 

Nashville, N. C.: Carolina Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. 

Aiken, S. C.: Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Aiken 
Electric Co-operative, Inc. 


Italy, Tex.: Southwestern Bell Tele- 


phone Co. and the Texas Power & 
Light Co. 
Lamesa, Tex.: Southwestern Asso- 


ciated Telephone Co. and the Lyntegar 
Electric Co-operative, Inc. 


Oak Creek, Colo.: The Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Yampa Valley Electric Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


Cle Elum, Wash.: The Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Public 
Utility District No. 1 of Kittitas 
County. 


Also scheduled for this fall is an ex- 
perimental project at Norton Mills, Vt., 
where the same general type of carrier 
equipment will be tested on rural tele- 
phone lines, looking toward the devel- 
opment of multi-channel service over 
regular telephone wires in rural serv- 
ice. In this installation, customers will 
be served from the central office at 
Island Pond, Vt. The test will be con- 
ducted by the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 


The development known as power 
line carrier stems from research started 





telephone wire strung on the same 
poles as the power lines. In this setup, 
the telephone wire is placed some 40 
ins. below the power wire. Technicians 
seem to think this latter system pro- 
vides even better service, although sub- 
scribers who are now using the carrier 
method are well-satisfied. Comparative 
cost studies of the two techniques are 
being made by AT&T. 

The first real test of the joint-use-of 
pole method just went into operation 
over a 9%4-mile stretch of farmland 
between the towns of Webster and 
Lynn, N. D. Northwestern Bell in- 
stalled the equipment and regards the 
venture as a significant one, since it 
makes use of special high strength 
telephone wire strung over a long-span, 
co-operative power line. 


by Bell Laboratories several years be- 


fore the war. The REA, originally 
interested in a means of providing 
communication between power line 


maintenance crews and their home of- 
fices, assigned engineers to the joint 
research project in 1939. Following 
numerous field tests, the first trial in- 
stallation was made by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. in Decem- 
ber, 1945, over lines of the Craighead 
Electric Cooperative Corporation of 
Jonesboro, Ark. 


The carrier method involves the use 
of power line wires simultaneously for 
power service and telephone service. It 
is accomplished by the use of high- 
frequency currents which are commonly 
said to “carry” the telephone conversa- 
tion. The high-frequency telephone 
current, carrying conversation, can 
hitch-hike a ride along an electric power 
line, hop off the power line at an ap- 
pointed spot and onto a pair of tele- 
phone wires running into the customer’s 
premises. 


Carrier couplers installed on the 
power line pole permit the telephone 
current to hop off the power line at the 
right place. They do not permit the 
power current to pass. Other neces- 
sary apparatus includes’ electronic 
equipment which creates the high-fre- 
quency telephone current and the tele- 
phone instrument itself, which is much 
like regular telephone sets. 


While the installations listed above 
will be equipped to provide but one 
telephone channel for each power line 
route, power line carrier apparatus 
now under development is expected to 
furnish six speech channels. 


The power line carrier systems rep- 
resent one of several new methods of 
taking telephone service to remote 
farms in the more sparsely settled 
regions. 


2! 





THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AHEAD 


Dangers of present economic trend toward inflation, retarded 
man-hour production, labor-management disputes, etc., dis- 
cussed by noted economist at recent USITA convention. 


FEW weeks ago Hjalmer Schacht, 
A Hitler’s economics minister and 
financial wizard, escaped from 
the Nuernberg trials with his neck in- 
tact. Almost exactly 16 years ago, 
Schacht spent about a week with some 
of us at the University of Minnesota 
looking around. At a private luncheon, 
Dr. David Friday, introducing this 
guest from Germany, said: 


“Now, Dr. Schacht, you are here to 
examine our economic outlook. When 
you get back to Germany and the peo- 
ple ask you, ‘What is the greatest 
American problem?’ you tell them it is: 
‘Where will I park the car’?” 


We all enjoyed the joke at the time, 
but how small that problem was con- 
trasted to what we faced, beginning 
with the 1930’s, both at home and 
abroad! 

What a parade of problems: Busi- 
ness depression, unemployment, eco- 
nomic experimentation with the NRA, 
housing, social security, government 
regulation of business, politically-fos- 
tered class struggles, the rise of 
Hitlerism, the growth of Communism, 
World War II, peace (and what a 
peace), reconversion, strikes, economic 
paralysis, government by pressure 
groups and thoroughly sick economic 
societies all over the planet. Since 
Schacht’s visit, we have moved from 
‘ crisis to crisis and still more crisis! 
The end is not yet. 

Perhaps we have been on the wrong 
track during the past 15 years of con- 
tinuing and sustained crisis. Is there 
any evidence that government interven- 
tion solves any problem? Does not gov- 
ernment intervention always, and in 
the nature of the case, call for more 
intervention? 


The Major Problems 


The major domestic problems for the 
months ahead include: 


(1) Restoring a free market econ- 
omy. 

(2) Solving the problems of indus- 
trial relations. 

(3) Greatly increasing output per 
man hour to reduce inflationary 
pressures. 

(4) Overbalancing the federal 
budget. 


All of these problems are interre- 
lated. No person or group can solve 
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them alone; solution will require close 
and understanding cooperation of 
many persons and groups. 


Excess Money 

Wars always leave a heritage of 
maladjustments because they stimulate 
different sectors of the economy very 
unequally. They throw new groups 
into power—these groups usually abuse 
their power. The longer a war lasts, 
the more do people develop vested in- 
terests in war-created preferred posi- 
tions. 


Because of our methods of war 
financing through extensive use of 
bank credit, we increased the supply 
of currency and bank deposits (the 
equivalent of currency) by over 200 
per cent. Normally in the prewar 
period we had about two or three dol- 
lars of national income for each dollar 
of money or near-money. Now our 
total money supply is of the order 
of $100 billion instead of prewar $33 
billion. In addition the so-called liquid 
(readily spendable) savings of the 
American people and of business en- 





terprises in the form of government 
bonds and savings accounts are at un- 
precedented heights. This money is 
itching to be spent and explains in 
part the constant upward pressure on 
prices. 

It is not primarily businessmen who 
“put up” prices; it is buyers who bid 
them up. Until last summer, under Mr. 
Bowles’ leadership, the administration 
labored under the delusion that through 
artificial price control we could act as 
though this excess money did not exist. 
Mr. Bowles was the greatest “symtom- 
treater” within memory. 

Virtually the only way in which we 
can reduce this excess money supply 
is through the retirement of that part 
of the federal debt held by the banks 
including the federal reserve banks. 
That is one reason why the federal gov- 
ernment, instead of operating in the 
red as it is now doing, should generate 
a healthy treasury surplus. It can be 
done either by drastic cuts in expendi- 
tures or by raising more money 
through taxation, or both. The federal 
government is still spending some $40 
billion per year; this constitutes an 
enormous demand for personnel and 
for commodities—adding to the exces- 
sive demand. 

Yet the federal expenditures for our 
military establishment, veterans’ pro- 
grams and interest on the federal debt, 
appear to a large degree nonshrink- 
able, and these items make up three- 
quarters of our total budget. 

If we were confident that we were 
on the road to a durable peace, we 
could reduce greatly our outlays for 
the Navy and Army; then the budget 
could be overbalanced. Meantime we 
should do everything in our power to 
reduce waste and to reduce the de- 
mands upon the federal treasury; we 
should insist on a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure. Until we do this 
there is little early hope of reducing 
the inflationary potentials. 


Government as Stabilizer? 

Many critics of our free, voluntary 
economic system have argued that this 
system intrinsically is unstable, that 
business cannot bring about enduring 
prosperity — so the government must 
step in to create stability. This step- 
ping in by the government usually 
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NO. 3800 CENTRAL OFFICE PROTECTOR 


Combines cable termination with 
protection of central office per- 
sonnel and equipment against 
high potentials and sneak cur- 
rents. In operation, it opens the 
switchboard circuit, grounds the 
outside line and operates an 
alarm circuit. Note these con- 
struction and operating features: 
1. Provides for temporary disconnect. 
2.Self-soldering, low-resistance heat 
coils easily reset after operation 
without changing, reversing or re- 
soldering coils. 
3. Line and switchboard connections 
on opposite sides of protectors. 
4. Steel mounting plate formaximum 
strength. 
5.Unit dischargers, consisting otf 
two carbons, separated by acetate 
dielectric cemented together, per- 
manently grounds the outside line 
under continuous discharge. 
6.Easily tested without removing 
heat coil; withdrawal of test plug 
leaves protector in operating 
condition. 
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In designing and testing Cook Protection Equipment 









This AC-DC High-Voltage Generator of large current capacity, in the physics 
laboratory of Cook Electric Company, is used to study strength of dialectrics, 
effectiveness of discharger gap surfaces, current surge capacity of protector 
parts and conductors, and insulation characteristics. 

These data are required in rating and designing, without guesswork, Cook 
sub-station, pole cable terminal and central office protectors, long the standards 
of dependability in the independent telephone industry. 
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is interpreted by these critics to mean 
that the government should shrink its 
expenditures during boom times and ex- 
pand them during depression, through 
a flexible system of public works, sub- 
sidies, social security payments and the 
like. 


But, is the government acting on this 
theory? Today, when inflationary pres- 
sures are in the ascendency, the gov- 
ernment has the biggest peacetime 
budget in history. It just is launching 
the largest hospital construction pro- 
gram in history. It is engaged in 
colossal veterans’ programs, and pro- 
moting veterans’ housing by artificial 
stimulus. We all may agree that these 
programs are desirable and even es- 
sential, but that is not the point. The 
point is that government, professing 
for a decade or more that it had to be 
the stabilizer of the economy, is today 
a major factor in creating inflationary 
pressures and ultimate, if not current, 
instability. Honesty and candor re- 
quire that government must recognize 
that, instead of being a balance wheel, 
it is helping to rock the Ship of State 
and paving the way for collapse. 


Encourages Cost Inflation 

Government price and wage polices 
are themselves another fundamental 
cause of inflation and shortages. Before 
VJ-day, the official view in Washing- 
ton was that we would have eight to 
10 million unemployed within six 
months after war’s end. Therefore, the 
government had to help create purchas- 
ing power by raising wages—as though 
we could create more employment by 
making it more expensive to put men 
on the payroll! 


Before as well as after VJ-day, the 
government bureaus put their force be- 
hind a vigorous wage lifting program. 
In July, 1945, the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion in its third 
report stated, “The American people 
are in the pleasant predicament of hav- 
ing to learn to live 50 per cent better 
than they ever have lived before.” The 
labor leaders took this as a signal to 
go after a 50 per cent wage increase 
and this is why they regard the in- 
creases of the first postwar year as 
only the “first installment.” They say 
so. 

The same office at about the same 
time prepared the now famous “Facts 
Relating to Wage-Price Policy” which 
was designed to prove that wages 
could be lifted by 24 per cent without 
price effects. The document “leaked 
out” last autumn and was quoted 
widely by labor leaders and left wing 
press. The document was so vulnerable 
and fallacious that Robert Nathan and 
his associates thought it necessary to 
suppress it. But the damage was done. 
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The Department of Commerce, which 
is paid to provide business and others 
with authentic facts, prepared a some- 
what similar document (October 25, 
1945) showing that wages in the mo- 
tor vehicle industry could be raised by 
25 per cent in two stages without price 
effects! This document, too, was “in- 
advertently” released and a few days 
after the settlement of the General 
Motors’ strike, the secretary of com- 
merce admitted it to be in error and 
apologized for it. The several price in- 
creases granted the motor manufac- 
turers since then and under only an 
18 cents an hour increase prove the 
fallacy of the diagnosis. Again the 
damage was done. 


These three documents are referred 
to simply as symptomatic of the type 
of thinking which dominated the Wash- 
ington bureaus. So long as this type 
of economics, misinformation and ad- 
vice proceeds from our government we 
cannot be too critical if the labor leader 
merely cashes in on it. Until a basic 
correction is made in Washington and 
in the thinking of other thought-leaders 
on this problem, are we likely to bring 
order out of industrial chaos? 


Thus wage control virtually was 
abolished and price control was con- 
tinued quite rigidly. 

This policy is responsible for the 
shortages, bottlenecks and empty 
shelves. Why? The fundamental func- 
tion of freely moving or flexible prices 
and wages is to bring supply and de- 
mand into balance. Under an elastic 
wage policy and a fairly rigid price 
policy, it is almost impossible for de- 
mand and supply to come into balance. 


Shortage of Capital Facilities 
Furthermore, in spite of the wartime 
expansion in our productive facilities, 
by and large, we are greatly short of 
fixed capital. Basically, our productive 
capital equipment was designed before 
the war to produce an annual national 
income of about 80 or 90 billion dollars. 
Today our national income, to be sure 
at inflated dollars, is running at a rate 
of about 170 billion — about double 
prewar. Thus, under the artifically 
high wage rates and the artificially 
low prices, we are making an impos- 
sible demand upon our economy. For 
example, we all are extremely conscious 
of meat shortages. Yet we are con- 
suming nearly 20 per cent more meat 
today per capita than in the prewar. 
We have overemployment with exces- 
sive dollar incomes and underproduc- 
tion. More than one-third of the 
American families have two or more 
breadwinners. Factory wage rates per 
hour are more than 90 per cent above 
1929. Until this summer, the retail 
price index was only a modest 7 per 


cent to 9 per cent above the 1929 level, 
What this means is that wage rates 
have overtaken prices too rapid!y— 
ahead of the rise in efficiency. 

In other words, our 60 million gain- 
fully occupied people today have a com- 
bined cash income which appears to 
exceed our capacity to produce—para- 
doxical as this may seem—at current 
prices. The government’s policy of 
keeping prices down—unsuccessful in 
many cases to be sure—coupled with 
the policy of letting wages rise and 
even encouraging this rise, is heavily 
responsible for the continued imbalance 
—a year and one-quarter after the 
war’s end. That is, the shortages are, 
to a large extent, a price phenomenon. 
They are evidence of an imbalance be- 
tween incomes and production. We 
seem to be in the position of the opera 
company which sold more tickets than 
it had seats. 


In spite of this much more rapid 
rise of wage rates than prices in the 
past decade and a half, the worker is 
crying out against the high cost of 
living and argument constantly is ad- 
vanced that price increases are wiping 
out wage increases. This labor reaction 
is due to two factors: (1) The house- 
wife buys food almost daily and food 
prices have risen greatly. Therefore, 
she is actually conscious of price in- 
creases. But rents, utility service, 
gasoline and many other items, are still 
near prewar levels and in some in- 
stances below. (2) Memories are short. 
True, in recent months, prices probably 
have gone up more rapidly than wages. 
But, if we look back a little further, 
we find the opposite is true. 

So it appears that we are today the 
victims of a great shortage of factory 
space and equipment in hundreds of 
lines relative to the dollar income levels 
which we have created. Prices still are 
low relative to wages in terms of long- 
time trends and this artifically induced 
distortion contributes greatly to short- 
ages, many of which will continue for 
years and perhaps until the next de- 
pression, unless we allow the law of 
supply and demand to bring about 
equilibrium prices. 


Output Per Man Hour 

The most crying need today is 
greater output per man-hour. Yet, to 
the average worker, this is apt to mean 
speed-up. But it does not necessarily, 
and certainly not primarily, mean that. 
It means reduced absenteeism, less 
tardiness, better application to work, 
a moratorium on strikes and a house- 
cleaning of Communist influences in 
the shop and the union hall. 

Inefficiency and low output per man- 
hour are by no means ail the fault 
of the worker. Shortages, lack of com- 
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ponents, substitute material—all com- 
pine to raise costs and delay delivery. 
Whatever the explanation for the 
shortages and inefficiency, the only way 
in which the current high hourly wage 
rates can be digested is through a rise 
in output per man hour. A second 
round of wage increases, already be- 
ginning, will solve no problems and will 
make existing problems much worse. 
Top labor leaders, especially in the 
AFL, acutely are conscious of this fact 
and many of them have done an ad- 
mirable job of setting forth this fact 
in their publications and through pub- 
lic speeches. Every wage earner and 
every executive should employ the 
greatest ingenuity in the months 
ahead to emphasize the importance of 
greater output per man-hour—making 
it clear that this does not mean undue 
speed-up or overstrain. 

We already are confronted with de- 
mands for a second round of wage in- 
creases before we have felt the full 
effects of the first postwar round. It 
takes from one to two years or more 
before the full effects of a sizeable and 
general round of wage increases is felt 
throughout the whole economy. A rise 
in steel wages leading to higher steel 
prices will be felt quickly in the auto- 
mobile industry but much less quickly 
in the printing industry because print- 
ing presses slowly are replaced over 
many years. Higher steel prices may 
mean higher freight rates because rail- 
roads are heavy users of steel. A rise 
in the wage of coal miners, stimulated 
by the rise in steel wages, means higher 
prices of coal to the steel industry. 
Since all prices and wages are inter- 
related, since everyone’s income is a 
cost to somebody else, it is easy to see 
what a futile rat-race this artificial 
wage-lifting, both by unions and by 
government, may be. 

We have not yet digested the full 
effects of the first round of wage in- 
creases and this can only be done, not 
merely by full employment, but by full 
production. Efficiency normally rises 
by only about 2 per cent per year. We 
are confronted, in the case of factory 
wage rates, with the problem of digest- 
ing in excess of 90 per cent wage rate 
increases since 1929—a period too short 
to be fully offset by the increase in 
output per man-hour. 


No wage that is earned is too high. 
But today we are wrestling with po- 
litical forces which are destined to get 
us into deep trouble. People living off 
pensions, trust funds, and people with 
more or less fixed incomes, such as some 
State and local government workers 
and teachers, are having their purchas- 
ing power reduced rapidly. This will 
be a very important factor in bringing 
on the next depression. Only free mar- 
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horn.” 


Alger story. 
Says he: 


answers to most of my problems. 





a. only human and like all mere mortals we're gratified when 
subscribers write to us, telling how helpful TELEPHONY is to them 
in solving their problems and in keeping them up with new developments 
within our industry. 


Lack of space, however, coupled with the feeling that in serving our 
telephone public, we should not continually “toot our horn” for doing 
our job conscientiously, prevents us from publishing the many kind 
letters that daily come our way. However, when a letter from an old- 
timer like C. A. Warner of Summit Station, Pa., who has spent almost 
a quarter of a century in telephone work, pays tribute to TELEPHONY, 
we think we may be pardoned for giving the very faintest “toot to our 


Mr. Warner, who is leaving the industry after 23 years of service, is a 


long-time TELEPHONY booster and his letter has the flavor of a Horatio 


“After 23 years of telephone work, in which I worked up from ground 
man to general manager, I finally changed to another job. 


“And I must admit that my success in the telephone field largely was 
due to the up-to-the-minute TELEPHONY, which always gave me the 


“No real telephone man can do without TELEPHONY.” 








ket forces can feel out what wages and 
what prices are equilibrium prices. No 
government official is wise enough to 
fix wages or prices at the right point. 


Every price is also a cost. Every 
price is related to every other price. 
Every price or wage shift affects some- 
one’s income, favorably or unfavorably. 
Every increase in income for someone 
is at the expense of someone else un- 
less such increase results from higher 
efficiency. An economy like ours can 
stand considerable artificial manipula- 
tion and government direction, but be- 
yond a certain point such hurdles be- 
come fatal and the system must break 
down. How near we may be to a 
break-down is difficult to say. 


The real effects of the artificial price 
and wage manipulation will not become 
visible until the next business reces- 
sion. Then we will find that the break 
even point of many businesses has been 
driven to a dangerously high point. In- 
solvency and bankruptcy will be whole- 
sale. 


Industrial Relations 

As stated above, all these problems 
deeply are interrelated and intertwined. 
This fact grows out of the very nature 
of a price economy where supply and 
demand are simply opposite sides of the 
same shield, and where price and cost 
are merely different ways of looking 
at the same thing. 


The overemphasis of “purchasing 
power” in dollars as the mainspring 
of prosperity is now coming home to 
roost. We are now paying the price 
for our basic miseducation in eco- 
nomics. Until we rediscover what the 


Indians knew before us and what our 
forefathers knew, namely, that the only 
real purchasing power is goods and 
services, we are not likely to emerge 
from the storm of industrial relations 
chaos. 


Labor Unrest; Instability of the Dollar 

Yet, the greatest single cause of 
labor unrest probably is the instability 
of the dollar. Rapidly falling or rising 
prices not only cause sharp differential 
shifts in employment, but also _re- 
distribute income and wealth and set 
up serious tensions between persons 
and groups in society. Whether prices 
are falling or rising, the real income 
of some persons or groups as against 
others is sharply altered; this sets in 
motion forces and actions to counter- 
act the worsening of positions. Indi- 
viduals and their associations take a 
hand to make correction, each accord- 
ing to his or its own lights. 

If the national government abolished 
all its labor legislation including the 
National Labor Relations Act, wage 
and price control laws, the mediation 
and conciliation services, and then con- 
centrated successfully all its efforts on 
one constitutional mandate to Congress 
to “coin money, regulate the value 
thereof” (Art. 1, Sec. 8), it would do 
more to restore industrial peace than 
anything else it could do. Instead of 
dealing with this fundamental issue we 
persist in dealing with the symptoms. 

During the 1920’s union membership 
slowly declined—the purchasing power 
of the dollar virtually was stabilized. 
By and large, the worker felt that the 
free market was giving him a reason- 
ably fair deal. 
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The drive for higher wages even be- 
fore we reach full employment is, of 
course, itself a factor in the instability 
of the dollar. 


Until the value of the currency 
reasonably is stable from year to year, 
all other efforts to solve the labor 
problem are likely to fail; price con- 
trol of goods and services as now en- 
acted and administered is worse than 
useless for this purpose. It deals only 
with symptoms of instability and 
ignores the causes. 


Wage Manipulations; Industrial Unrest 

In addition, the efforts of both gov- 
ernment and of unions to change wage 
rates, instead of promoting peace, fre- 
quently are profound causes of unrest. 
This results from coercive collective 
bargaining and probably from mini- 
mum wage legislation and other gov- 
ernment wage manipulations. 

One of the most sacred features of 
a free society, rightly or wrongly, is 
the established system of differential 
incomes and wages. These differentials 
grow in part out of the marginal pro- 
ductivity of different workers in the 
several labor markets in every com- 
munity. In other words, the law of sup- 
ply and demand establishes a certain 
wage pattern for file clerks, stenog- 
raphers and secretaries; similarly a 
wage pattern becomes established for 
all other classes of workers in the 
community. 


Since, under coercive collective bar- 
gaining, wage rates are determined by 
power, labor leadership, strikes and 
threats of strikes, it is inevitable that 
these normal wage relationships be- 
come disturbed further. This stimu- 
lates envy and unrest. A. Whitney, 
in justifying a national paralysis of 
our economy through the railroad 
strike in May, 1946, said that railroad 
labor standards were being impaired 
by the encroachment of wage rates in 
other industries. That, he said, must 
not be tolerated. 

Craft, plant-wide and especially in- 
dustry-wide collective bargaining, when 
based on coercion and force, inevitably 
upset normal differentials. If the steel 
workers win a pay hike in your town, 
this is likely to set in motion efforts on 
the part of other unions to pull their 
rates up toward the steel rate or to 
maintain the prior differential of their 
rate above the steel rate. The more of 
this type of collective bargaining we 
have, the more labor unrest we will 
have insofar as this cause of unrest is 
concerned. Not a bright prospect with 
15 million workers in unions and a pos- 
sible 20 million by 1950. 


Now let us look at governmental 
wage manipulation. Suppose the gov- 
ernment fixes a minimum wage of 60 
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cents per hour. Even if it results in 
upward adjustments for only two or 
three million workers, it makes the rate 
of the most common or _ unskilled 
worker encroach in every community 
upon that of the next class of worker. 
A wave-like movement may be set in 
motion through such manipulation and 
there is no end of it. Possibly the next 
Congress will revise upward the legal 
minimum wage rate from 40 to 60 or 
75 cents per hour, and it will be ap- 
plauded as a great humanitarian move! 
The constant interferences with the 
normal operations of the free labor 
market both by unions and by govern- 
ment must, if this analysis is valid, 
increase strikes, unrest and make our 
economic system work progressively 
worse. 

Let’s look at a concrete illustration: 
Thompson Products (Cleveland), for 
example, applying selective service 
rules, figured that every placement of 
a veteran required on the average the 
shifting of six men from one job to 
another. When the Supreme Court 
overruled Selective Service, the shifts 
had to be made over again. Thompson 
Products, employing about 10,000 peo- 
ple, figured that it made a total of 
30,000 shifts to re-employ 2,800 vet- 
erans. The case of this one company 
typified a colossal moving about of the 
United States labor force. 

Regardless of the merits of the case 
for the veterans, this demonstrates 
what happens, and what must happen, 
when we have deep, widespread and 
constant government intervention in 
the economic affairs of the nation and 
in business transactions. Will we ever 
learn? When will someone rise up and 
effectively teach us that this thing must 
stop—if we want to stop short of the 
chaos which has engulfed Europe? Who 
will make a start? 

The motion that government action 
can bring about “fairness” or “equity” 
is a pure delusion, partly because there 
is no criterion (except the free mar- 
ket) for bringing about such status. 
Thus from 1940 to 1945, cash income 
of farmers from marketing rose from 
$8.3 billion to $20.8 billion, an increase 
of about 150 per cent; net income from 
farm operations rose in the same 
period by 158 per cent—a period dur- 
ing which the cost of living rose only 
by about 30 per cent to 35 per cent. 
Yet farmers by 1945 were not satisfied 
and demanded more and more. But 
farmers are no different in this re- 
spect than any of the rest of us. The 
point is: Governmental intervention 
always is bad, it is always regarded 
as unfair, and once people learn to use 
government, there is no limit. 


The free market in both goods and 
labor throughout the entire planet is 


in process of being destroyed. We have 
gone much further down “the road to 
serfdom” than commonly is realized, 
Market interferences in Europe for 
half a century and for nearly two 
decades in the United States furnish 
no evidence that any basic problems 
are solved by such interferences. Does 
history not show that there is no sub- 
stitute for the discipline of the free 
market? If so, is our problem not one 
of re-selling the free or freer market 
to the American people? 

The United States government is 
fostering a strong labor movement in 
Japan. People who ignore history are 
destined to repeat the mistakes of their 
predecessors. 


Communists in Labor Movement 

Communist influence in the world of 
ideas and in the labor movement is a 
further disturbing element. 

By widespread and _ irresponsible 
labeling of every reform and New Deal 
measure with the epithet “Communist,” 
the American people have become dan- 
gerously immune to the fear of Com- 
munist infiltration. Although Com- 
munists in the United States number 
only a few thousand, their fellow- 
travelers, “innocent” supporters and 
“opportunist” supporters run_ into 
many hundreds of thousands, including 
people in the highest offices of the land. 
They are exceedingly active in literary 
and artistic circles, in the government 
bureaus and in the labor unions. Even 
among businessmen they have a num- 
ber of angles.* 

The National Labor Relations Board 
had its policies greatly influenced, if not 
dictated, for a time by Communists and 
their sympathizers on its payroll. Dur- 
ing this period the employers were 
gagged and fenced in. Communist in- 
fluence in the Department of Labor 
is on the increase. The Communists in 
the U. S. Treasury engineered the plot 
to deliver Germany to the USSR by 
exceedingly devious tactics and were 
in process of having their goals realized 
when suddenly Secretary Byrnes in 
September, 1946, cried out for a uni- 
fied Germany to save the Germans for 
freedom, if not for free enterprise. An 
ex-secretary of commerce was a devout 
follower of fellow traveler “fronts.” 
Perhaps a half dozen Communists or 
fellow travelers gained membership in 
Congress. 


The American Communists have, as 
their ultimate aim, the delivery of the 
United States into the hands of the 
USSR and their immediate aim is the 
weakening of our economic machine to 
enable the USSR to gain its ends in 


- *For an examination of the scope, tactics and moti- 
vation of this infiltration see: COMMUNIST alge 
TRATION IN THE UNITED STATES, Cham’ 
Commerce of the U.S.A., 1946, and the aoe of 
additional information cited therein. 
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Europe and Asia. Secretary Wallace’s 
address at Madison Square Garden on 
September 12 before one of the two 
“fronts”** on which the Communists 
are at present relying chiefly—The In- 
dependent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions — was 
intended to promote the Communist 
cause among us, although Wallace was 
probably an “innocent” or an “oppor- 
tunist.” 

The Communists control a substan- 
tial portion of the voting strength in 
the top layers of the PAC and about 
one-third of the voting strength in the 
top layers of the CIO. Every decision 
of these organizations thus is_ in- 
fluenced by communist ideology and 
strategy. 

Communists are not interested in 
better conditions and wages. They do 
not want peaceable industrial relations. 
They thrive on dissension, chaos and 
industrial stagnation. They sponsor 
extreme union demands (a good test 
of Communist influence) thereby put- 
ting the ordinary labor leader on the 
spot; they engineer and prolong strikes 
and use every opportunity to stir up 
trouble. 
studied their 
strategy and tactics in considerable de- 
tail cannot have any comprehension of 
the supreme importance of their role 
today in the troubles in industrial re- 
lations. So long as they continue in 
this strong position, it is mostly folly 
to talk of improving industrial rela- 
tions; a few amendments to the Wag- 
ner Act would do little to solve the 


One who has _ not 


problem. Communists carry a weight 
greatly out of proportion to their 
number. 

Conclusions 


These economic problems ahead thus 
can be seen to be closely interrelated. 
Shortages, low production, low output 
per man-hour, industrial unrest, price 
uncertainty and instability; all are 
both cause and effect. 

We are the victims of over-all eco- 
nomic planning. We neither have free- 
dom of business transactions nor com- 
plete regimentation. We have a mixed 
and mixed-up economy, half-free and 
half-slave. There probably never was 
a time in history when the facts of 
experience demonstrated more convinc- 
ingly than the facts do today that a 
mixed economy will not work. 

Broadly, the greatest political-eco- 
nomic problem today is to restore a 
free market economy. This will hurt 
some people for a time; it will give a 
preferred position to others for a time. 
But in the long run it will help all of 
us most. 


**The other one being National Committee to Win 
Peace. 
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Person -to-Persou 


N the daily drama of the telephone industry, no age limit for heroines 
is specified by the casting director. He asks only an alert mind, an 
unwavering devotion to duty, whether its owner be 17 or 70. 

A 91-year-old telephone operator of Desbarats, near Sault Ste. Marie, 
B. C., stepped into the lead recently when a $300,000 fire swept a 
business block, and she stole the show. 

She is Tillie Bretz, village operator there since the introduction of the 
telephone in 1914. Through the long years she worked steadily without 
a vacation or the loss of a single day’s work through illness or mishap. 
Like all of us, there were good days and bad days for Miss Bretz, but 
always, she knew that she had a job to do and quietly went about her 


As the havoc-wreaking flames ate through building after building, the 
9l-year-young heroine remained at her post, calmly handling her calls. 
She had learned to meet the “undaunted challenge of events, the un- 
failing child-like appetite for what next, the joy and the game of life,” 
which make one remain forever young. 








The society of man is at its best 
when individuals express their interests 
in the supply of goods and their de- 
mands for goods through the free price 
system. When people closely are knit 
together by this free-price market they 
are forced to cooperate. They must 
rely on voluntary action, not coercion 
and directives. No one needs to under- 
stand the whole economy when the free 
market acts as the guide to production 
and determines who gets what. 

Under governmental control and 
coercive collective bargaining, a “fair” 
wage or a “fair” price is always one 
which is higher than the one you now 
are getting. The more the government 
intervenes in the economic process, the 
more will the people be forced to or- 
ganize themselves into pressure groups 
to get their share of the “loot” which 
the government may have to offer, or 
they will organize to protect merely 
themselves against what other groups 
get by political or coercive manipula- 
tion. This is the great lesson which we 
must learn—otherwise we will go down 
the road of decadent Europe. We 
should have a thousand speeches a 
week, thousands of magazine and news- 
paper articles, and a flood of books, 
pointing out this moral. The United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion should take a hand in all this 
educational program and you, as indi- 
viduals in your own communities, 
should see what you can do there. 

From a longer-run standpoint, there 
is something else which you can do. 
Let me suggest it for your considera- 
tion. 

Americans commonly think of the 
telephone business as in the hands of 
a single publicly regulated monopoly. 
Not generally recognized is the fact 


that we have some 6,000 Independent 
telephone companies. While the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
rendered great service to the American 
people, at reasonable prices, it is of the 
highest importance to that company, 
to your thousands of Independent com- 
panies and, above all, to the American 
people and our economic system, that 
the Independent group in the Industry 
remain strong in resources and aggres- 
sive in expansion. Nothing would be 
easier for the demagogues in Wash- 
ington or the vultures looking for a 
government ownership issue upon 
which to ride into office, than to light 
upon the “telephone monopoly” if all 
of your thousands of Independent com- 
panies merged to create a single tele- 
phone company throughout the land. 

In the interest of preventing still 
bigger government in Washington, you 
should leave no stone unturned in an 
effort to keep your thousands of com- 
panies truly Independent. 

This means that you should: 


(1) Steadily expand and 
your service and equipment. 


improve 


(2) Keep your industrial relations 
close at home, providing opportunity 
for your employes and giving them a 
feeling of a significant job well done. 


(8) Keep your finances sound so 
that when the inevitable recession in 
business volume comes, you will not be 
forced to contract service unduly or sell 
out to “a bargain hunter.” 


(4) Support your trade association, 
but always remember that the Ameri- 
can form of government and the 
American economic system will be 
saved, not by the government in Wash- 
ington, but in the thousands of local 
communities in which your companies 
operate and have their being. 


This is a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity to every one of you. 
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Alabama Commissioner Explains 
Service Delay to Mayor 

In a recent reply to criticism of 
telephone service in Greenville, Ala., 
made by Mayor James H. Dunklin, 
Gordon Persons, president of the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission, took 
a realistic attitude in explaining to 
Mayor Dunklin and the citizens of 
Greenville the difficulties that operat- 
ing telephone companies and manufac- 
turers face today in producing suffi- 
cient equipment to meet the public’s 
demand for improved and expanded 
telephone service, it is reported. 


Mr. Persons explained to Mayor 
Dunklin that he had made a thorough 
check of the situation in Greenville, 
and had conferred with Ernest Kirk, 
one of the officials of the United Tele- 
phone Co., Dothan, Ala., and stated: 


“At the present time, Greenville has 
a three-position switchboard, that is, 
only three operators can work at 
a time. During the war, and since it 
has been over, the Greenville exchange 
has handled about twice as many calls 
as the board was made for. On top 
of this, about 100 new subscribers have 
been added since the United purchased 
the company.” 


He found a solution to the problem 
by instructing the United to bring, 
“within 60 days,” the two-position 
switchboard which the company owns 
at Camp Rucker, to Greenville and in- 
stall it there. This will give the local 
exchange five positions instead of 
three. “This, with other changes that 
will be made in the equipment, will 
provide better service,’ Mr. Persons 
said. 

Mr. Persons continued: 


“The obvious solution is, of course, 
to purchase new and additional equip- 
ment. The trouble, however, is that 
new equipment cannot be obtained. It 
seems that the telephone industry is in 
exactly the same fix as the automobile 
manufacturers, stores that sell nylon 
hose and the meat packers. To put it 
another way, there is not enough tele- 
phone equipment being made to satisfy 
the demand.” 


He referred to the fact that anything 
made of metal is hard to get now, and 
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that there is nothing that can be done 
to bring forth new telephone equip- 
ment, but told Mayor Dunklin that 
Greenville people can expect to get 
reasonably satisfactory service with 
the addition to the switchboard. Mr. 
Persons stated that the Southern Bell 
is in exactly the same position as re- 
gards equipment, and has several 
thousand subscribers who want service 
and cannot get it, simply because the 
new equipment is not available. 

Mr. Persons’ viewpoints give a 
thorough explanation of the difficulties 
experienced by the telephone industry 
today and in the opinion of the tele- 
phone industry representatives, should 
be considered by other state commis- 
sions and telephone subscribers who 
criticize the telephone companies for 
their apparent inability to meet the 
service demand which is caused by the 
many abnormal conditions beyond their 
control. 


Vv 


Commission Threatens Law 
Suit Against Company 

Unless the Dodgeville & Union Mills 
Telephone Co., Dodgeville, Wis., com- 
plies with the commission’s order of 
November 9, 1945, to provide adequate 
service, the Public Service Commission 
of Wisconsin in its order, dated Oc- 
tober 10, states it will institute a law 
suit which, if successful, will for the 
first time establish its power to force 
a utility into receivership. 

The inability of this telephone com- 
pany to supply adequate service is 
symptomatic of conditions applying to 
many of the more than 600 small tele- 
phone companies operating in Wiscon- 
sin, it was learned. 

The commission in its order reviews 
its findings of November 9, 1945, di- 
recting the company to rehabilitate its 
plant and equipment to enable it to 
provide reasonably adequate service. 
On February 15, 1946, the company 
filed a report with the commission stat- 
ing it planned to do certain work de- 
signed to improve service, but the 
commission states the improvements 
contemplated fall far short of compli- 
ance with its order of November. Two 


other hearings were held to permit the 
company to make further reports as to 
what it proposed to do, one on June 14 
and another on September 4. 

The evidence shows that it was im- 
possible for the officers of the Dodge- 
ville & Union Mills Telephone Co. to 
ascertain who its stockholders were, 
says the commission in its order of 
October 10. The commission states: 


“However, a meeting with approxi- 
mately 20 persons in attendance was 
held, and a resolution purporting to 
authorize the officers and directors of 
the corporation to take the steps 
necessary for compliance with the com- 
mission’s order of November 9, 1945, 
was presented and passed upon at such 
meeting. The resolution was defeated 
by a vote of 13 to 2. 


“The situation thus presented is not 
unprecedented and it presents a diffi- 
cult problem. 


“However, we do not believe that the 
failure of the officers of this corpora- 
tion to keep proper corporate records 
or in the management of its corporate 
affairs so as to destroy its ability to 
function as a corporation, will serve as 
a means of escaping the duty and ob- 
ligation of the corporation as a utility 
to perform its obligations to the public. 

“If steps are not taken promptly by 
the telephone company directed to a 
compliance with the provisions of said 
order of November 9, the commission 
will take appropriate steps to place the 
property and assets of the company in 
the hands of someone who both is will- 
ing and able to provide the service to 
the public which that company pres- 
ently owes. The order hereinafter made 
is subject to an application for rehear- 
ing with respect to the matters de- 
termined therein. If no such applica- 
tion is made and unless the commission 
is advised within the time for making 
such application that the Dodgeville & 
Union Mills Telephone Co. will proceed 
with compliance of the requirements of 
said order of November 9, the commis- 
sion will institute the proceeding, as 
above indicated, which is deemed neces- 
sary to bring about a compliance with 
that order.” 

Vv 


Champaign County Company 
Ups Rates on All Service 
Schedules of increased rates to be 
charged by the Champaign County 
Telephone Co. in Bondville, Ivesdale, 
Tolono, Philo, Ogden and Pesotum 


approved recently by the Illinois Com- 
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merce Commission (TELEPHONY, Sep- 
tember 28, page 59), are as follows: 

They provide an increase of 50 cents 
a month for all types of service at all 
exchanges, except Tolono where two- 
party line service, the only type now 
available, was boosted 25 cents a month. 

The company explained it does not 
intend to file an individual line resi- 
dence rate for Tolono until it is as- 
sured of delivery of additional equip- 
ment for adding a new section to its 
switchboard. 

There now are only two vacant num- 
bers on the Tolono switchboard, it said, 
and approximately 50 applications for 
service are on file. By limiting service 
to two-party lines, more subscribers can 
be served, it was explained. 

The commission temporarily with- 
held approval of the increased rates 
because of complaints received from 
subscribers about service. Later, how- 
ever, it announced that the company 
had submitted evidence of intentions to 
improve service and the increased rates 
were necessary to finance the improve- 
ments. 


Vv 


Rules Pacific T&T Not Guilty 
Of Breach of Contract 

The U. S. Supreme Court on October 
1 ruled that the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was not guilty in a suit 
charging breach of contract brought by 
appellant owning and operating Foss’ 
Shadow Lake, a dance hall, restaurant 
and recreation building. 

The plaintiff charged the Pacific com- 
pany should be held liable for damage 
caused by fire because of a delay in the 
telephone connection with the Kent 
Wash., fire department on June 3, 
1945. Action was brought to recover 
for destruction of buildings and fix- 
tures and for loss of future profits. 

The appellant stated that he dis- 
covered a small fire in the rear of his 
building and attempted to call the fire 
department, but that the operator in 
Seattle failed to respond to his call for 
at least 15 minutes. He said that the 
fire department arrived 10 to 12 min- 
utes after the call had been completed, 
but had it arrived five minutes sooner, 
it could have saved the building with 
only minor damage resulting. 

The court reasoned that the plain- 
tive’s claim was based on mere specula- 
tion and no one justly could say that 
if the operator had answered the 
plaintiff’s call and made connection, the 
fire department immediately would 
have answered the call, gone to the 
scene of the fire, prepared equipment 
to fight fire and extinguished the fire 
with only minor damage to the build- 
ings. 
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Pennsylvania Commission 
Approves Mobile Service 

Automobile-to-home or office tele- 
phone service October 1 had the ap- 
proval of the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission in the metropolitan 
Philadelphia area. 

Chairman John Siggins, Jr., an- 
nounced the commission had approved 
a tariff filed by the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania governing charges in 
Philadelphia, Chester, Bucks, Delaware 
and Montgomery counties. 

The service was the first of its kind 
authorized by the commission in the 
state. 


The telephone company has been li- 
censed by the Federal Communications 
Commission to operate radio-telephone 
Station W3XZF in Philadelphia. 

The commission said monthly service 
charges would range between $7.50 and 
$15 but that the fees would not be 
levied if the equipment were owned by 
the customer. 


vv 


AT&T Approves $351,000,000 
Convertible Debentures 

Stockholders of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at a special 
meeting October 16, voted to au- 
thorize an issue of convertible deben- 
tures in an amount not to exceed $351,- 
000,000, to increase the authorized 
capital stock of the company from 
25,000,000 to 35,000,000 shares, and to 
authorize an employes’ stock plan un- 
der which up to 2,800,000 shares may 
be issued and sold to employes of the 
company and its subsidiaries. Resolu- 
tions covering these three propositions 
had been submitted to stockholders in 
a proxy statement dated September 7, 
1946. 

The board of directors of the com- 
pany has authorized filing with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission a 
registration statement covering the 
convertible debentures and the shares 
of capital stock which would be issu- 
able upon conversion. 

As soon as the registration state- 
ment becomes effective, the convertible 
debentures will be offered to stock- 
holders for subscription in the ratio of 
$100 principal amount for each six 
shares of stock of record at the close 
of business on November 8, 1946. 


These convertible debentures will bear 


interest at the rate of 2% per cent, 
will be dated December 15, 1946, and 
will mature December 15, 1961. The 
directors set the debenture interest 
rate at 2% per cent instead of the 2 
per cent decided upon earlier. 


The debentures will be convertible 
into capital stock of the company on 





and after April 15, 1947, but not later 
than December 14, 1958. The conver- 
sion price will be $150 per share, pay- 
able by surrender of $100 principal 
amount of convertible debentures and 
payment to the company of $50 in cash 
for each share of capital stock to be 
issued upon conversion. 


The convertible debentures may be 
redeemed as a whole or in part on 
or after June 15, 1948, on at least 
30 days’ notice at the following prices 
and accrued interest: To and including 
December 14, 1950, 108 per cent; 
thereafter to and including December 
14, 1953, 105 per cent; thereafter to 
and including December 14, 1956, 103 
per cent; thereafter to and including 
December 14, 1958, 101 per cent; and 
thereafter, 100 per cent. 

The company intends to proceed in 
due course with the increase of 10,- 
000,000 shares in its authorized capital 
stock. After the increase in authorized 
stock has been effected, the company 
plans to proceed as soon as practicable 
with the employes’ stock plan. 


Vv 


Southwestern Bell Sued 
In Number Mix-Up 

A mix-up in telephone numbers has 
resulted in a damage suit being filed 
in the Marshall (Mo.) Circuit Court 
against the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Nellie Sambursky, the plain- 
tiff, asks $1,000 for alleged damage. 

The plaintiff asserts in her petition 
that she operated a beauty shop from 
March 15 to June 17, 1946, and then 
closed the shop to undergo an opera- 
tion. 

When she reopened the shop August 
9, she said, she was notified in writing 
by the company that she could have 
her former telephone number but, in- 
stead, her old number was given to an- 
other applicant and she was given a 
new number. 


Vv 


Man with Telephone Charged 
With Petty Larceny 

A 29-year-old man found in posses- 
sion of a new telephone while seated 
on the curb in New Orleans, La., on- 
October 8 was booked with petty lar- 
ceny and held for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation when he could not 
produce a draft card. 


Held was Herbert Honeycutt, no 
address, who told officers that he was 
an employe of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Upon investi- 
gation, the officers learned that the 
man was not employed by the com- 
pany, and were unable to determine 
where he had obtained the telephone. 
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Hears Service Complaints 
Against Utah Company 

Public hearing of complaints against 
the Gunnison (Utah) Telephone Co. 
was conducted in Gunnison on Octo- 
ber 15 by Chairman Donald Hacking, 
Oscar Carlson and W. R. McEntire 
of the Utah Public Service Commis- 
sion. 


Written and oral complaints against 
the service of the telephone company 
were received from Gunnison, Center- 
field, Axtell, Mayfield and Fayette, 
Sanpete County, charging that poor 
and inadequate service was being 
offered. 

Orson Hyde, of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., was called 
by Lewis Larsen, Gunnison Telephone 
Co. attorney, as a witness for the com- 
pany. Mr. Hyde verified that telephone 
lines were overcrowded, switchboards 
were inadequate, but that supplies and 
equipment were difficult to obtain. 


Vv 


Commission O.K.'s New Exchange 
Rate and Toll Schedules 

The Columbus Telephone Co., White- 
ville, N. C., on October 19 was granted 
permission by the North Carolina Utili- 
ties Commission to establish an auto- 
matic dial telephone exchange at Halls- 
boro, N. C., and when established the 
following proposed rates are to be in- 
stituted: 


Base Rate Area 
(one-half mile 


radius of central Four- Eight- 
office) : Party Party 

I as 31d waranceree $2.25 $ — 

errr ree 1.75 — 

Zone 1: 

ree eer — 2.25 

ee eee Tee eee — 1.75 

Zone 2: 

EE eer ere 2.50 

ES ota wag tes 2.00 

Zone 3: 

oes ha reli uke, avai 2.75 

ee eee — 2.25 

Beyond Zone 3: 

CS ee ee — 3.00 

ee TT ~ 2.50 


It further was ordered that when 
the Hallsboro exchange is completed, 
the Columbus Telephone Co. may put 
into effect between MHalsboro and 
Whiteville a toll charge of 10 cents for 
an initial period of three minutes and 
five cents for each overtime period of 
three minutes. 

This permission is to extend for the 
initial six-month period of operation at 
Hallsboro, at the end of which time 
the company is to file with the com- 
mission a statement of the operating 
revenue and expenses of said exchange 
for the commission’s consideration. At 
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that time necessary adjustments in the 
toll schedule will be made. 


H. R. Cook, owner of the Columbus 
company, presented the case for the 
company and stated that the proposed 
exchange greatly would improve the 
service of the subscribers in the area 
affected and would promote expansion. 
The installation, he said, would cost 
about $7,000. The established Halls- 
boro exchange also would serve the 
Lake Waccamaw area which now re- 
ceives service by multi-party lines car- 
rying 10 or more subscribers, he said. 

A. E. Cook, Halsboro, representing 
Pearce & Co., and G. E. Darwood, Lake 
Waccamaw, representing Council Tool 
Co., opposed the proposed toll charge 
between Hallsboro and Whiteville, stat- 
ing that it would create an extra and 
considerable increase in their telephone 
bills. 


Vv 


Oklahoma Commission 
Extends Service Hearing 

The fact that his company is be- 
ginning to emerge from some of the 
difficulties imposed by war conditions 
was brought out in testimony of A. G. 
Davidson, commercial and sales super- 
visor, Southwestern States Telephone 
Co., Brownwood, Tex., before the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission October 
21. 

The testimony was offered during 
the final hearing on applications of 
about 30 residents in northern Cleve- 
land County, Okla., requesting that 
these sections be declared open terri- 
tory so that the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., or any other telephone 
company, able or willing to do so, 
could give them telephone service. The 
applicants all reside within the ter- 
ritory of the Moore exchange of the 
Southwestern States Telephone Co. The 
commission took the case under advise- 
ment after giving both sides 15 days 
in which to file briefs. 

The Southwestern States Telephone 
Co. acquired the Moore exchange in 
1930, which, at that time, had about 140 
subscribers. The company increased 
its number of stations there to 181, as 
of December 31, 1945, and since has 
added 41 more telephones. 


Mr. Davidson outlined the many 
difficulties of his company, which he 
said were shared by others in the in- 
dustry during the war, but testified 
that the labor and materials situation 
now are beginning to ease. 

He announced plans for converting 
the Moore exchange from magneto to 
common battery operation and for 
other improvements during early 1947, 
which will cost approximately $12,500. 

Answering complaints that service 


from the Moore exchange was poor at 
times, Mr. Davidson testified that sery- 
ice troubles experienced by his com- 
pany during the war were common to 
all telephone companies due to scarci- 
ties of experienced workers, necessary 
diversion of materials and equipment 
to the war effort and other difficulties, 
but asserted that his company now is 
ready to greatly improve its facilities 
at Moore. 

In fact, he testified that since March 
of this year a cable line, carrying 26 
circuits has been extended to the area 
involved in the complaints, and that 
three No. 12 iron wires have been ex- 
tended from the end of the cable. These 
facilities could serve about 30  sub- 
scribers on individual lines and from 
50 to 60 on multi-party lines, Mr. 
Davidson stated. 

To declare this an open territory 
into which anyone could build or extend 
his lines, would constitute a duplication 
of facilities and destroy most of the 
value of his company’s investment 
there, Mr. Davidson testified. He as- 
serted that his company now is ready 
to give the applicants any class of 
service they may desire, which he be- 
lieves shortly will include district ex- 
change service. This would give the 
applicants an opportunity to secure 
exchange connections with Oklahoma 
City subscribers, which several appli- 
cants asserted they desired in prefer- 
ence to Moore exchange service. 

Hearings had been held October 9 
and 10 and continuance until October 
21 was granted to give Southwestern 
States Telephone Co.’s attorney time to 
file an answer to an amended petition 
of applicants, seeking that the district 
south of the Oklahoma County line, 
involving two sections within the Moore 
exchange area, be declared open ter- 
ritory. 

Starting several months ago with an 
application of P. B. Odum and others 
for an order requiring the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. to connect his 
residence, tourist courts and lumber 
yard in Cleveland County with the Bell 
Oklahoma City exchange, regardless 
of the fact that these properties are 
south of the Oklahoma County line and 
within territory served by the Moore 
exchange of the Southwestern States 
Telephone Co., the case recently was 
expanded by the consolidation with the 
Odum petition of applications of W. H. 
Yost and about 30 others residing in 
the same suburban area for hearing 
at the same time. (TELEPHONY, March 
2, page 36; March 30, page 29.) 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
at the October 9 and 10 hearings re- 
newed its position that it would not 
invade the territory of another tele- 
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phone company to give exchange serv- 
ice to any applicant, unless specifically 
required to do so by an order of the 
corporation commission. Re-stating the 
position of his company that its fixed 
policy is to respect the boundaries as 
set up by itself and about 400 Inde- 
telephone companies within 
which each company would give ex- 
change service, John Cantrell, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. attorney, 
contended that when the various com- 
panies agreed on these lines and filed 
maps with the corporation commission 
defining them and setting up tariffs 
within them and the commission ac- 
cepted them for filing, they had become 
recognized legally and all companies 
were bound to respect them. 


pendent 


The Oklahoma commission, during 
the two-day hearings, through Com- 
missioner Armstrong and acting Chair- 
man Weems re-stated its understanding 
that it never had approved these maps, 
but permitted their filing merely for 
information and not as binding on the 
commission as to what company should 
have an exclusive right to serve within 
certain territory. The commission sev- 
eral months ago took this position in 
deciding the Nicoma Park Case which 
now is pending on appeal before the 
Oklahoma State Supreme Court and 
which was submitted before that court 
on oral argument on September 24, 
1946. In that case, the commission 
moved the boundary line eastward to 
permit a number of suburban resi- 
dents of Oklahoma City who were in 
the exchange area of the Nicoma Park 
Telephone Co., to secure connection to 
the Oklahoma City exchange of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. The 
people in that area also contended that 
most of their business and social con- 
tacts were with subscribers of the 
Oklahoma City exchange. 


Former State Senator Cecil Cham- 
berlin of Frederick, who appeared in 
the consolidated hearing before the 
corporation commission representing 
the Southwestern States Telephone Co., 
objected to any proposed order which 
would authorize the Southwestern Bell 
or any other telephone company to give 
service to subscribers south of the 
Oklahoma County line within the 
boundaries of the Southwestern States 
Telephone Co., Moore exchange. He 
contended that his company stood ready 
to serve the applicants through its 
Moore exchange and was able to give 
exchange and toll connections with 
Oklahoma City through its Moore 
switchboard. 

When the question of the quality of 
service was injected through witnesses, 
some of whom testified that Moore 
exchange connections sometimes were 
inefficient, Attorney Chamberlin asked 
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for a continuance to give his company 
time to put on witnesses to show its 
ability and willingness to give good 
service to the applicants. He filed his 
motion for a continuance also on the 
ground that the applicants had served 
notice, near the close of the hearing, 
that they would agree to amend thei1 
consolidated petitions to ask that the 
commission declare the district south 
of the Oklahoma County line, involv- 
ing about two sections inside the Moore 
exchange area, to be open territory. 
If the amended petition were granted, 
any telephone company in position to 
serve could come into the border-zone 
territory and give service to the appli- 
cants. 

When permission was given to file 
the amended petition, the attorneys for 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
withdrew from further hearings. The 
Bell had entered the hearings at the 
start to support its contention that it 
would not, except when specifically or- 
dered by the commission, give Okla- 
homa City exchange service to persons 
residing within the territory of the 
Southwestern States Telephone Co., and 
to assert that it would not connect its 
exchange lines to a 3'%-mile private 
line proposed to be built by P. B. Odum 
with the hope of securing direct Bell 
exchange service. Mr. Odum testified 
he was ready and able to build this 
line in order to secure Oklahoma City 
service for his lumber yard and tourist 
courts located about 3% miles north of 
Moore. 


Vv 


Disability Compensation Is Not 
Affected by Part Employment 

The Nebraska Supreme Court re- 
cently held that where a person receiv- 
ing workman’s compensation for a total 
disablement, took a wartime job and 
was employed at light or trivial tasks 
in order to release another person for 
war work, the law will not deprive him 
of the allowance previously granted. 
This is true especially where the claim- 
ant makes an honest endeavor to work 
both for the benefits of industry, if 
possible, and himself, said the court. 
It held that one may be totally disabled 
for all practical purposes of competing 
for remunerative employment in any 
general field and yet be able to obtain 
occasional employment under rare con- 
ditions and at small remuneration. 

In another case the court denied 
compensation to a soldier who was 
rendering spare time work in a Lin- 
coln, Neb., cleaning works, and who 
was injured while riding in a company 
truck from the army field to his place 
of employment. The court said that 
the fact that the truck belonged to the 
employer and was being driven by his 





employe, that the employer desired his 
services at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and that this mode of transpor- 
tation was the most efficient means of 
accomplishing this purpose, did not 
alter the fact that he was using the 
truck for his own convenience, that the 
accident did not happen on the em- 
ployer’s premises and that he was per- 
forming no service required of him. 


Vv 


Nebraska Company Asked to 
Improve Service or Cut Rates 

Complaint has been filed with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
by the city council and chamber of 
commerce of Scottsbluff asking that 
the Platte Valley Telephone Corp., 
Scottsbluff, be ordered either to im- 
prove its service or reduce its rates. 
It is charged that prior to the war, 
the corporation had secured an _ in- 
crease in rates on the promise of bet- 
ter service including the installation 
of new equipment and dial service. 
Spokesmen for the complainants said 
that while users appreciated the diffi- 
culty of getting equipment and ma- 
terial during the war, they felt that 
sufficient time had elapsed to provide 
improved service, but instead it had 
become worse. 

The Platte Valley corporation op- 
erates in one of the most prosperous 
agricultural areas of the state where, 
under irrigation, large crops of sugar 
beets are grown and processed, with 
large acreages of wheat, potatoes and 
beans. These have so greatly increased 
demands upon the company that it has 
been unable to meet them, because of 
shortage of equipment and materials. 


Vv 


Arizona Company Gets 90 
Days to Improve Service 

A supplemental opinion and order 
directing the Navajo-Apache Telephone 
System, Inc., Holbrook, to effect cer- 
tain service improvements within 90 
days, was issued recently by the Ari- 
zona Corporation Commission. (TE- 
LEPHONY, July 13, page 29.) 

The order requires the system, which 
operates in Navajo and Apache coun- 
ties, to install an additional circuit 
between Holbrook and Snowflake and 
to install telephones in all residences 
and business establishments applying 
for such service within the prescribed 
90-day period. 

The commission’s newest order in 
connection with the issue directed that 
a hearing be set for January 16, at 
which time the system will be required 
to show whether it has carried out the 
commission’s latest directive. 

In the order, it was set forth that the 
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utility has “made a reasonable effort” 
to comply with an original decision 
directing the inauguration of 16-hour 
service in most of its principal ex- 
changes. 


Vv 


Bell Buys West Newton, 
Ind., Company 

The Public Service Commission of 
Indiana approved October 17 the pur- 
chase by the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. of the common capital stock of the 
West Newton (Ind.) Telephone Co., 
which furnishes service to some 300 
subscribers in the southwestern part 
of Marion County, Ind., adjoining the 
Indianapolis exchange area. 

For the present, the company will 
continue to be operated as the West 
Newton Telephone Co. Rates will re- 
main unchanged. Ultimately, if the 
commission approves, the West Newton 
company will be dissolved and its prop- 
erty integrated with the Indiana Bell 
plant, it was announced. 


Vv 


Downey, Calif., Exchange Sold 
To Associated Company 

Sale of the Downey Exchange area 
properties of the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., Whittier, to the Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., Santa Monica, for 
a basic price of $1,050,000 was ap- 
proved October 15 by the California 
Railroad Commission. 

Approval of the sale had been re- 
quested by the Consolidated company 
as a result of increased demands for 
service and the need of improvements. 
The company estimated $4,500,000 
would be required in the next five to 
10 years and said it was not equipped 
to handle such a financing problem. 


Vv 


New Jersey Ambulance Gets 
Mobile Radio-Telephone 

The Dunellen (N. J.) Rescue Squad 
announced on October 19 that it had 
signed a contract for the installation 
of what it said was the first mobile 
radio-telephone used in a New Jersey 
ambulance. 

The rescue squad said it signed the 
contract for the public telephone serv- 
ice with the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co. and expected the installation to be 
complete within a week. 


Vv 


Okeene, Okla., Given 
Higher Rates 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, at the close of a hearing October 
16, granted the application of the Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. for increased rates 
at Okeene. 
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New exchange rates, effective the 
next billing date, are: One-party, busi- 
ness, $3.25; one-party, residence, $2.00; 
two-party, residence, $1.75; rural, 
where company owns facilities, $1.50. 
The foregoing rates are up 25 cents 
per month from the old schedules. 


On rural switched service the com- 
pany was granted a rate of 50 cents 
per month instead of the 62 cents it 
had requested. 


Vv 


Two Minnesota Exchanges 
Change Hands 


Two joint applications for the sale 
and purchase of two Minnesota Inde- 
pendent exchanges were granted on 
October 25 by the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission. 


The Milroy (Minn.) Telephone Co. 
was sold by Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Jensen 
to Herman Blankenhagen; it will be 
operated under the same name. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jensen were ordered to fur- 
nish the commission with an annual 
report for the Milroy company for the 
part of the year up to date of sale 
consummation and Mr. Blankenhagen 
is to furnish the report for the period 
elapsing therafter. 

The Home Telephone Co., Grand 
Meadow, Minn., sold certain properties 
in the vicinity of Racine, Minn., to 
the Racine (Minn.) Telephone Co. 
which will operate same as part of its 
system. 

No consideration was given to the 
value or price paid for the exchange 
and it was stressed that sale permis- 
sion is not to be construed as approval 
by the commission of any increase or 
change in rates and charges or diminu- 
tion of service in the territories now 
being served by the companies chang- 
ing hands. 


Vv 


Noel, Mo., Company 
Changes Hands 

J. R. Schmidt recently sold the Noel 
(Mo.) Telephone Co. to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bert Howerton and Cecil Lewis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howerton will take 
charge of the switchboard, and Mr. 
Lewis will take care of the lines. Mr. 
Howerton, who is the postmaster at 
Noel, will continue with his duties 
there. 


Vv 


Lester O'Neal Buys 
Artesian, S. D., Exchange 

Lester O’Neal, Fedora, S. D., took 
possession October 1 of the Artesian, 
S. D., exchange of the Central West Co. 
Mr. O’Neal also operates the Fedora 


(S. D.) Telephone 
Fedora and Rayville. 

Mr. O’Neal stated that plans 
been made for the improvement o 
Artesian system, when materia! 
comes available. 


Vv 


Service Ci 


Service in Arizona Under 
Commission Investigation 

A formal citation directing the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to show cause November 18 
why it is unable to furnish adequate 
telephone service in Arizona recently 
was issued by the Arizona Corporation 
Commission. 

The citation resulted from several 
weeks of investigation into the com- 
pany’s operations by W. J. Eden, com- 
mission member, who was designated 
by his fellow commissioners to conduct 
the probe. 

The citation charges that “numer- 
ous complaints are being received by 
the corporation commission that tele- 
phone service rendered by the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
throughout the state of Arizona is in- 
adequate, and that potential customers 
throughout Arizona are unable to ob- 
tain telephone service or to increase 
their present service.” 

The order also specifically designates 
Mr. Eden to conduct the hearing, in 
view of the study of the case which he 
has made. The other commissioners are 
expected to participate. 

The complaints reaching the commis- 
sion pertain especially, Mr. Eden has 
indicated, to the inability of prospec- 
tive customers to obtain telephone in- 
stallations and _ installations except 
after long delays. He also brought up 
the question whether Arizona, with its 
rapidly increasing population, is re- 
ceiving an appropriate share of new 
telephone equipment. 

In ordering the public hearing, Mr. 
Eden asserts, the commission is plac- 
ing the burden of proving that it is 
exercising all possible diligence in 
efforts to meet public needs and de- 
mands, upon the telephone company. 


Vv 


Berea & Slab Co. to Operate 
At Smithville, Va. 

The Berea & Slab Telephone Co., 
Harrisville, W. Va., was authorized by 
the Public Service Commission of West 
Virginia on October 22 to install and 
operate a telephone system in Smith- 
ville and vicinity, Ritchie County. 
(TELEPHONY, September 21, page 29.) 

In its order, the commission said the 
Pritchard Telephone Co., Pennsboro, 
which now has five telephones in the 
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1ade no objection to the Berea 
application and desired to be relieved 
of serving the territory. 

fates authorized by the commission 
range! from $2.00 to $2.50 per month 
for residental service and $2.50 to $3.50 
for business telephones, $1.50 service 
connection charge, and a 10-cent toll 
charge on calls to other points on the 
iny’s lines. 


area, 


com} 
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Hear Bell Plea for North 
Carolina Rate Boost 

With the OPA protesting, the South- 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
presented before the North Carolina 
Utilities Commission September 23-25 
its request for a general 


ern Bell 


increase in 
intrastate long distance and business 
exchange rates. (TELEPHONY, Septem- 
ber 28, page 58.) 

Upon the completion 
the OPA moved to dismiss the com- 
pany’s application the grounds 
that the company has failed to estab- 
lish a prima facia showing” but the 
was “taken under considera- 
tion” along with the application itself 
by the commission, which said that it 
would not make a decision until it has 
had time to make a study of the rec- 


ords. 


of testimony, 


“on 


motion 


The increases requested by the com- 
pany would boost its gross revenues in 
North Carolina by $1,026,000, but com- 
pany officials said taxes would reduce 
the figure to $585,000. 

In opposing the requested increases, 
Dr. Lawrence S. Knappen, chief econ- 
omist of the OPA’s utilities branch, 
and Principal Trial Attorney Howard 
S. Guttman, both of the Washington 
OPA headquarters, disputed the com- 
pany’s contention that the increases 
were necessary to prevent economic 
disaster for the system and said that 
the hearing involving North Carolina 
operations was the first pending in nine 
southern states in which the company 
functions, and that if the North Caio- 
lina commission granted the increases 
it would mean a_ general 
throughout the South. 

Fred J. Turner of Atlanta, Ga., vice 
president and treasurer of Southern 
Bell, admitted that similar hearings 
are planned in states in which his com- 
pany operates, and declared that the 
increase in rates is necessary because, 
while operating costs of the firm stead- 
ily had increased period of 
years, earnings on capital steadily had 
declined. 


increase 


over a 


Southern Bell’s operations costs, Mr. 
Turner said, have jumped 196 per cent 
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during the period beginning in Janu- 
ary, 1941, and ending last August, and 
during the same period the company’s 
revenue increased only 77 per cent. 
“Southern Bell,” he said, “is one cor- 
poration that did not profit from the 
war. As a matter of fact, we came 
out of the war far poorer than when 
we went in.” 

The company, Mr. Turner told the 
commission, took in $14,667,000 during 
the past year, compared with $8,282,- 
000 in 1941, but spent $13,719,000 this 
year compared to $6,729,000 in 1941. 
He said the company paid a total of 
$9,351,000 in wages and salaries this 
year, compared with $5,501,000 in 1941, 
and is now serving 187,608 telephones 
in the state, “more than at any time 
in its history.” 

Mr. Turner continued by stating 
that the company is paying 75 per 
cent more for new buildings than in 
1940 and from 45 to 60 per cent more 
than in 1941 for overall cost of tele- 
phone facilities installed. He said that 
the rate of earnings in 1945, standing 
at 4.68 per cent on capital investment, 
had declined to 2.09 per cent by Au- 
gust, 1946, and that the increases were 
necessary in that the company 
might fill obligation to provide 
better and to carry out 


order 
“its 


service pro- 





@ The No. 3-A Arrester Relay will be found 
invaluable where communication circuits are sub- 


ject to frequent and heavy induction from power 
circuits. Their efficiency under such conditions is 
attested to by their use for many years by the 
railroads and by telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. This relay will pull up within a cycle on 
currents of |-!/2 amperes or more and will release 
when the current reduces to 0.4 ampere. 
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jected plant expansions” to meet in- 
creasing demands of cities and towns. 

The increases asked by the company 
average approximately five cents per 
call on intrastate long distance calls 
up to and including a distance of 262 
miles, and a varying scale of increases 
for business telephones. 

Although Southern Bell officials told 
the commission that the increases asked 
were the minimum necessary to save 
the company from financial ruin, the 
OPA contended that the company not 
only was making a profit, but recently 
received $2,080,366 in federal tax re- 
funds. 

Mr. Knappen, the OPA’s chief econo- 
mist, contended that for the first nine 
months of 1946 Southern Bell is claim- 
ing a tax refund credit on 1944 excess 
profits payments of $2,080,366 net, 
$197,000 of which is attributed to 
North Carolina operations and “we 
cannot believe that Southern Bell is 
going bankrupt.” 

Spokesmen for the petitioners an- 
swered that the OPA’s argument on 
the excess profits tax refund failed to 
take into consideration the fact that 
the company would receive no refunds 
this year, and said that even if the 
federal government still levied the ex- 
cess profits tax, the company would not 
be required to pay one because its in- 
come has fallen below the taxable level. 


Vv 


Oklahoma Commission Refuses 
To Change Boundary 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion October 17, issued a journal entry 
denying the application of 21 citizens 
of Pottowatomie County, Okla., for a 
change in the boundary line between 
the telephone exchange of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. at Shaw- 
nee, Okla., and the exchange of the 
McCloud Telephone Co. at McCloud, 
Okla., so that the applicants might be 
included in the territory served by the 
Bell company. (TELEPHONY, April 27, 
page 62.) 

The applicants alleged during a hear- 


ing in March, that they did all their 


trading in Shawnee and had definite 
use for the Shawnee service. The com- 
mission found that only three of the 
applicants now use the McCloud serv- 
ice; that the present owner of the Mc- 
Cloud property only recently purchased 
the exchange there, and that it would 
not be fair to him to take the territory 
from him in view of his testimony that 
he is ready to serve the applicants. 

Representatives of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. testified that the 
company did not wish to serve the ap- 
plicants and that it would be costly to 
extend its lines to them. 


Second Illinois Commercial 
Hearing Set for November 21 


A regional Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission hearing on rate increases pro- 
posed by the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. has been set for November 
21 in Mendota, Ill. (TELEPHONY, Octo- 
ber 19, page 26.) 

The hearing will be the second in a 
series to facilitate appearance of rep- 
resentatives of the 569 communities 
served by the telephone company in 66 
central and southern Illinois counties, 
The first opened October 24 in Marion, 

Cross examination of company offi- 
cials, begun October 22 and covering 
testimony on operating expenses in- 


come, capitalization, depreciation and 
return on stock, will be resumed at 
Springfield, November 19. 


Approves Rates for 
New Oklahoma Exchange 


Luther Morris has installed a switch- 
board at Savanna, Okla., and has filed 
notice with the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission that he is ready to serve 
local subscribers and to give long dis- 
tance connections there. 


The commission, upon recommenda- 
tion of B. Richardson, its telephone en- 
gineer, has approved the following 
rates to be charged at the Savanna ex- 
change: Business, $2.50; individual 
residence, $1.75, and residence party- 
line service, $1.50. All rates are based 
on wall telephones. Mr. Morris is an 
experienced Oklahoma telephone man 
and has operated several exchanges in 
the state. 


vv 
Seeks Property Purchase 


The Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
Madison, Wis., proposes to buy the 
property of the Ludington Telephone 
Co., Fall Creek, Eau Claire County, it 


has informed the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission. 


Minnesota Company Sold 


Floyd Jensen of Lucan, Minn., re- 
cently sold the Milroy (Minn.) Tele- 
phone Co. to Herman Blankenhagen of 
Vesta, Minn. 


Vv 


Approves Bond Issuance 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has granted the amended ap- 
plication of the Bertrand (Neb.) 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
a total of $16,000 of bonds to finance a 
new building and new equipment. 
(TELEPHONY, August 10, page 28.) 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federci Communications Commission 

October 2: Granted New York 
(N. Y.) Telephone Co. permission to 
publish and file schedules of charges, 
effective on one-day notice, to establish 
regulations and rates for video trans- 
mission channels furnished by wire or 
radio within its operating territory in 
connection with television broadcast- 
ing. 

October 3: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. permission to 
establish, on one-day notice, rates for 
private line telephone short period 
service from U. S. to Puerto Rico and 
to list Radio Corp. of Porto Rico as 
concurring and other participating 
carrier. 

October 8: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. special permis- 
sion to amend tariffs, on one-day notice, 
to reduce rates for overseas message 
toll telephone service and channels for 
program transmission from U. S. to 
Barbados, Bermuda, Jamaica and 
Trinidad. 

October 10: Granted same applicant 
at Lawrenceville and Ocean Gate, N. J., 
special temporary authority until De- 
cember 1 to communicate with Director 
General, Post & Telegraphs, of gov- 
ernment of Reykjavik, Iceland. 


California Railroad Commission 

October 11: Application filed by Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co., San 
Francisco, regarding approval of sale 
of $75,000,000 debentures at fixed price. 

October 11: Supplemental order fixes 
price at which Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., San Francisco, may sell 
$75,000,000 debentures. 


October 18: Application filed by | 


Coast Telephone Co. of California for 
authority to increase rates at Humboldt 
and Del Norte counties. 


October 18: Authority sought by 
Kenwood (Calif.) Rural Telephone Co. 
for sale to E. W. and O. B. Beebe, 
Sonoma County. 


October 18: Authority sought by Ox- 
nard (Calif.) Home Telephone Co. for 
issuance of unsecured promissory notes 
not to exceed $100,000. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

October 22: Hearing on complaint of 
J. W. Spence against Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Co. relative to telephone 
service at Fairfield and Geff. 


October 22: Hearing on citation to 
show cause why local and toll service 
rendered by Mississippi Valley Tele- 
phone Co. in Carthage and Nauvoo 
and vicinity should not be improved so 
as to provide reasonable and adequate 
service. 

October 22: Hearing on application 
for increased rates as filed by Dawson 
Township Mutual Telephone Co., Ells- 
worth. 


October 22: Hearing on application 
of Industry (Kan.) Telephone Co. for 
increased rates at Industry and Little- 
ton. 


October 22: Hearing on application 
of Odin Telephone Exchange Co., San- 


doval, for increased rates at Odin and 
Sandoval. 
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SPECIALIZED SOURCE OF 


pole-line supplies 


Fr POLES, CROSSARMS HK TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS ¥ INSULATORS 
Wr TELEPHONE CABLE 3X WIRE AND STRAND YX EXPANDING ANCHORS 


Graybar knows telephone needs . . . distributes everything 
“from the bottom of the hole to the top of the pole” . 
offers local service 


The items shown here represent only a few of the hundreds 
of telephone pole-line supplies which Graybar distributes. 
They are all first-quality products of leading manufacturers. 
OUR OUTSIDE CONSTRUCTION specialists have the technical 
knowledge to help you select and apply the best supplies 
for your pole lines. Our nation-wide warehousing system 
speeds delivery of available items. 


WHETHER YOUR REQUIREMENTS are pole-line supplies — tools 
or construction trucks — other telephone supplies — lighting 
or ventilating equipment, you'll find it worth while to dis- 
cuss them with the Graybar Specialist nearest you. Graybar 
Electric Company. Executive offices: Graybar Building, 
New York 17, N.Y. 4697 
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That EXTRA HAND 
an installer needs 


No need to mark screw holes. Just 
hold the base where it’s to go, point a 
“Yankee” No. 41 Automatic Drill 
where you want the screw holes and 
push ...an easy, one-hand job. 

Keep your grip on the base with 
one hand, drive the screws with a 
“Yankee” No. 130A Spiral Screw 
Driver ... another easy, one-hand 
job. The spiral does the heavy wrist 
work. The “quick-return” spring 
keeps the bit in the screw slot. 


No. 41 Automatic Drill 


Improved chuck holds — 
drill points securely = 
while drilling, yet re- a 
leases them easily. Re- ; 
turn of handle revolves j 

drill backward to clear : 
chips. Eight drill points, 

4g” to 1144”, in magazine 






handle. All exposed parts 
chromium plated. 


No. 130A Spiral 
Screw Driver 
with “quick-return” 
spring 


Spring in handle brings 
it back automatically 
after each stroke. Drives 
and draws with a spin- 
ning start that saves your 
time, temper and labor. 
Three different size bits. 


Ask your regular supplier for the 
“Yankee” No. 41 Automatic 
Drill and the “Yankee” No. 
130A Spiral Screw Driver. 


Write for the “Yankee” Tool Book 





NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Division of The Stanley Works 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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October 24: Hearing on application 
of Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., 
Springfield, for increased rates and re- 
vision in rules and regulations apply- 
ing to all exchanges served by said 
company. 

October 24: Hearing on complaints 
of cities of Carbondale, Eldorado, 
Anna, Murphysboro, West Frankfort, 
Herrin and Pinckneyville against IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co. as to 
inadequate, insufficient and _ unsatis- 
factory telephone service. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

October 1: Heard application of Linn 
(Kan.) Rural Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain rate changes. 

October 16: Approval recommended 
on filing of local exchange tariff by 
Riley (Kan.) Rural Telephone Co. 

October 21: Heard applications of 
W. M. White and A. L. Carlisle to 
transfer and_ receive, respectively, 
franchise and certificate of authority 
to operate Traer (Kan.) Telephone 
Exchange. 

October 21: Heard applications of 
Esbon (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make rate changes there and 
for permission to discontinue free serv- 
ice from Esbon to Ionia and to institute 
a toll charge for such service. 

October 28: Hearing on application 
of Woodbine (Kan.) Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to make rate 
changes. 

December 2: Hearing on application 
of Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., 
Wakefield, for authority to make cer- 
tain rate changes at Broughton and 
Oak Hill. 

December 2: Hearing on application 
of Courtland (Kan.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to make certain rate changes. 

December 2: Hearing on application 
of Belpre (Kan.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to make certain rate changes 
at Belpre and Trousdale. 

December 2: Hearing on application 
of Logan (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain changes in 
rates. 

December 2: Hearing on application 
of D. M. and Josephine M. Brasier, 
doing business as Americus (Kan.) 
Telephone Co. for authority to make 
certain changes in rates. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

October 31: Hearing on application 
of Stockbridge & Sherwood Telephone 
Co., Stockbridge, for authority to in- 
crease rates. 

November 1: Hearing on request of 
Montello (Wis.) Farmers Telephone 
Co. for authority to discontinue service 
and abandon facilities. 


Vv 


Powell Advanced in New York 

WELLINGTON POWELL, general com- 
mercial manager of the New York 
(N.Y.) Telephone Co., recently was 
appointed vice president and general 
manager in Albany for the up-state 
area. He succeeds W. C. BOLENIUS, 
who recently became vice president and 
general manager of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., Milwaukee. 





USITA Convention Asks 
Change in Labor Laws 

Following the recommendation «f the 
Employment Relations Committee and 
board of directors of the United States 
Independent Telephone Associatio:,, the 
recent USITA convention adopted a 
resolution relating to the federal !abor 
laws now on the statute books. Con- 
gress was asked to give early consid- 
eration to a revision of these laws and 
particularly to enact new legislation 
which shall have the effect of prohibit- 
ing strikes in the communications and 
other utility fields. 

The text of the resolution follows: 


BE IT RESOLVED by the United States 
Independent Telephone Association as- 
sembled in annual convention in Chi- 
cago, Ill., October 16, 1946, that it is 
the sense of this association that the 
Congress of the United States should, 
at the earliest possible time, enact, 
appropriate legislation to correct the 
economic unbalance now existing 
throughout the country, much of which 
is due to the operation of present fed- 
eral labor laws. 

The operation of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as administered by the 
National Labor Relations Board, has 
resulted in giving to organized labor an 
unfair and inequitable advantage in 


dealing with management when em- 
ployes are being organized, or later 
during negotiations with unions. The 





Every day thousands of workmen 
depend on STRAUSS Safety Belts to 
protect their very lives. Result: fewer 
injuries, fewer compensation claims, 
greater profits. 

Management and workmen alike 
have come to associate the name 
STRAUSS with expert workmanship 
and fine materials in belts that reall) 
are safe. These Strauss belts, manu- 
factured by the Portable Products Cor- 
poration, are all thoroughly inspected 
before leaving the factory. Thus, every 
Strauss safety belt can be depended 
upon for absolutely successful per- 
formance. 


Protect your profits . . . equip your 


men with STRAUSS Safety Belts. 






PORTABLE SAFETY C 


ISIC 
DIVISION 


Portable Products Corporation 


484 Bivd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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employ: : has been unduly and unfairly 
discrim nated against by the provisions 
of this «ct. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 likewise imposes unjust and un- 
reasonable penalties upon the employ- 
ers, who have honestly endeavored to 
comply with interpretations of this law 
announced by the administrator, where 
those interpretations are afterward 
overruled by the courts. The Fair La- 
bor Standards Act has become entirely 
unfair to the employer in numerous 
cases. 


This act should be amended to re- 
move excessive and unjust penalties 
and should likewise be amended by 
adding a section providing for a rea- 
sonable statute of limitations for filing 
wage suits. 

The Congress of the United States 
should further enact appropriate legis- 
lation providing for a more orderly and 
peaceable method of negotiating differ- 
ences arising between management and 
organized groups of employes. Legis- 
lation is sorely needed to prevent con- 
tinued threats of strikes and work stop- 
pages. Employes should be granted the 
legal right to decide as individuals 
whether they should join unions or con- 
tinue membership and should be free 
from coercion by either unions or man- 
agement. This association believes in 
fair play for every individual, whether 
employe or employer, and believes that 
the ultimate prosperity of every Amer- 
ican citizen depends upon the enact- 
ment and administration of a law 
which provides equal rights for both 
employe and employer. 

We believe that the health, welfare 
and safety of the people of the United 
States demand a prohibition against 
strikes in essential industries, particu- 
larly those industries which furnish 
water, electricity, and communication 
services. Police and fire protection 
should never be interrupted by strikes. 
Accordingly, this association earnestly 
petitions the Congress of the United 
States promptly to enact into law 
suitable legislation designed to prohibit 
strikes in these essential public utility 
callings. 


ie 


Independents Get Revised 
Toll Settlement Plan 


Independent telephone companies 
have received revised toll settlement 
arrangements as a result of conferences 
had by the Toll Compensation & Settle- 
ments Committee of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association with 
representatives of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., it is reported. 
It is understood that the associated 
Bell telephone companies now are ready 
to offer to Independent connecting com- 
panies, effective retroactively to July 1, 
1946, and revised contracts and 
toll settlement arrangements embody- 
ing the following: 


new 


(1) The Bell companies propose to 


increase Schedule A-1 by about two 
mills so as to eliminate the necessity 
for the present make-whole payments 
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allowed certain companies by reason of 
the change in time at which night rates 
become effective from 7 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
No change is contemplated in Schedule 
A-2 units. 

(2) Schedule B payments are to be 
increased generally, in recognition of 
the increases in operators’ wages which 
many telephone companies have experi- 
enced since the last increase in the 
level of the compensation schedules 
which occurred in February of 1943. 

(3) Where line haul prorate is in- 
volved, the present two-for-one weight- 
ing on long lines traffic only will be 








eliminated, and there will be substi- 
tuted therefor a weighting of 1.25 on 
all line haul mileage of the Independ- 
ent company, whether used on long 
lines traffic or on the intra-state traffic 
interchanged with the associated Bell 
telephone company. 

Independent companies should con- 
tact the associated Bell telephone com- 
panies with which they maintain physi- 
cal connection, requesting that the 
revised schedules of compensation be 
made available for application retro- 
actively to July 1, 1946 (TELEPHONY, 
October 26, page 33). 


Cook Type O-7 Sub-Station Protector 


@ This is one of the most widely used 
single circuit protectors for indoor and 
outdoor use. It is equipped with one 
pair of 5 ampere wood fuses and one 
pair of high potential dischargers. The 
body of one-piece heavy white glazed 
low absorbent porcelain prevents sur- 
face leakage. Fuse and lightning ar- 
restor clips are of phospor bronze. The 


Tru Gap dischargers will not ground 
the line and are not subject to ground- 
ing troubles due to accumulation of 
dust or moisture. A non-corrosive Ever- 
dur metal hood fits tightly to the side 
and bottom of the porcelain body, the 
galvanized bracket acting as a stop. 


Order now. 
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Teleprene 


The Drop Wire 
with a 
Neoprene Jacket 


Will outlast other types of 
wire by many years. 


Use teleprene and 
forget your drop 
wire worries 


NOW AVAILABLE | 
in 17TB2 Bronze Twisted HI 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Distributed by | 
LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS | 
| 











DEPEND ON 
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| 019,000 


| September Fire Losses 


Jump 24 Per Cent Over 1945 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during September totalled $40,- 
256,000, a jump of 24 per cent over 
losses of $32,447,000 for the same 
month last year, it has been announced 
by W. E. Mallalieu, general manager 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. September losses were 1 
per cent higher than losses of $40,- 
for August. 

Reflecting the high level of losses in 
the postwar period, September’s waste 
by fire brought the total for the first 
nine months of 1946 to $418,579,000, a 
figure which exceeds the losses of any 
entire year in the period from 1932 to 
1943 inclusive. 

The nine months’ losses are 25 per 
cent greater than losses of $333,591,000 
for the same period last year. 

Fire waste for the 12 months ending 
September 30 totalled $539,920,000, an 
increase of $91,218,000 or 20 per cent 
over losses of $448,702,000 for the 12 
months ending September, 1945. 

Fire losses are estimated on the basis 
of incurred losses reported to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters by 
member companies, plus an allowance 
for unreported and uninsured 


Vv 


Minot, N. D., to be 
Cut Over to Automatic 
Preparations for the cut-over from 
manual to automatic operation now is 
under way at Minot, N. D. This ex- 
change of more than 5,000 telephones 
is owned and operated by the Northern 
States Power Co. 


losses. 


The contract covering the replace- 
ment of existing cable and extensions 
of plant into those sections of the city 
where communication facilities now are 
not available and the replacement of 
telephones with automatic equipment, 
the placing of drops and protectors, 
etc., has been let to the Neale Con- 
struction Co., Topeka, Kan., of which 
D. J. Neale is president. 

All existing cable and new aerial 
cable will be lashed to the messenger 
strand by means of the Neale Model 
“B” Spinner which is manufactured by 
the Cable Spinning Equipment Co., 
Topeka. 

The central office equipment, the in- 
stallation of which will be started in 
the spring of 1947, is to be furnished 
and installed by the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago. 

A heavy saturation of four-party 
residence service will be abolished in 
favor of two-party and single line 
service at the time of the conversion. 
In order to provide for the increased 


number of lines that will be required, 
and to provide facilities in new areas 
which could not be served during the 


war, 100,400 ft. of new cable will be 
placed. 

It is anticipated at the preseni that 
complete conversion will be affected 


late in the fall of 1947. 
VV 


Berry Ad Opposes Federal 
Encroachment on Industry 


L. M. Berry of Dayton, Ohio, wel] 
known in Independent telephone circles, 
has sponsored a full-page advertise- 
ment which ran in Ohio newspapers in 
opposition to the federal government 
encroachment on business and industry. 

In vigorous terms, Mr. Berry declares 
that the progress of the United States 
is due to private enterprise, and warns 
that too much government regulation 
means the loss of liberty and the down- 
fall of the American Constitution which 
guarantees that liberty. 

“Twelve o’clock is striking for all 
Americans,” he urges in his effort to 
arouse businessmen to the necessity of 
informing the people what vital issue 
really is at stake. 

The advertisement quotes federal of- 
ficials’ plans to “take over’ business 
and industry, and shows their failure 
in dealing with the economic problems 
they tried to solve by political man- 
agement. 

In proof of the success of the Ameri- 
can system, the following quotation is 
made of an 
ments: 


English economist’s com- 


“The United States has 6 per cent of 
the world’s area and 7 per cent of its 
people. It has 60 per cent of the tele- 
phones, 80 per cent of the motor cars, 
35 per cent of the world’s railroads. It 
produces 70 per cent of the world’s oil, 
60 per cent of wheat and cotton, 50 per 
cent of copper and pig iron, 40 per cent 
of coal and lead. It has 11 billion dol- 
lars in gold. It has two-thirds of the 
world’s banking resources. The pur- 
chasing power of its people is greater 
than that of all the people of Europe 
or all of the people of Asia. Responsi- 
ble leadership which can not translate 
such a bulging economy into an assured 
prosperity is destitute of capacity. But 
pompous statesmen, looking over the 
estate, declare that the methods by 
which it was created are all wrong, 
ought to be abandoned, must be dis- 
carded and that the time has come to 
substitute political management for 
individual initiative and supervision. 
There is only one way to characterize 
that proposal and that is just ‘damn 


>” 


foolishness’. 

The Berry advertisement, in clarion 
tones, declares that the American sys- 
tem should be preserved in the interest 
of all the people and their liberties. It 
expresses the belief that it will be 
preserved if the people understand the 
situation. 
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“(nductwwe Coordination of 
Electric. Power and (om- 
cation Cinenite.” hy 


LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 


Fellow, American 


is the only one combining under one cover the 
essentials of this important subject involving 
many divisions which have been treated sep- 
arately and occasionally in numerous reports 
and articles. It includes results of the author's 
researches, fitted into a broad survey of the 
principles applying to Inductive Coordination 
It is NOT a compilation of catalog data or 
undigested reports. It is a carefully developed 
treatment and clarification of a subject which, 
though important, has received too little atten- 
tion. Many diagrams illustrate the practical 
application of the principles in a manner very 
readily followed. The variation in values of 
factors is presented, and theory and practice 
under these conditions are carefully differen- 
tiated. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: 


I. Elements of the Problem. 

il. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 
Ill. Effects of Condictor Arrangements. 
IV. Transpositions. 

V. Coordinated Transpositions. 
VI. Telephone Circuits on Power Structures 
VII. Power System Wave Shape. 


VIII. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank 
Connections. 


IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
X. Control of Residuals. 


XI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial 
Measures. 


XII. Susceptiveness Factors 
XIII. Low-Frequency Induction. 


XIV. Miscellaneous Methods. 
Appendices ® Bibliography ® Index 


Price: $1.75 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Telephone WABash 2435 
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Something New 
has been added 
to the 


System of 


NORTHERN OHIO 
TELEPHONE COMPANY | 
by 
this Organization 
to-wit: 
A large Aerial Cable 


Installation 


You, too, can be 


helped! 


GUSTAV HIRSCH 
ORGANIZATION 


310 West Broad St., Columbus 8, Ohio 
Main 6533 


Nationally and 
Internationally 


known 
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Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Sorely 


‘Ta 
@QTHE NEON ‘eLow 
LOCATES TROUBLE -INSTANTLY 

indicates hot or grounded 
.. Tells AC from DC. 


Far perior to ordinary 
clumay fest bul bulb. a 
home. 


pockets ize tester with 
rate D SAFETY FEA- 
U 





life-time guarantee. 
List $1.50. Purchase 
thru electrical dealers. 
Pat. No. 1,778,883 


a dety ae il, lei. bs 


RARE GAS RELAY 





for harmonic or coded 
bells. Dual purpose device 
which economically  im- 
proves both ringing and 
transmission on party lines. 
NO MOVING PARTS. Fully 
guaranteed. Can be in- 
stalled in a minute. 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


200 Central Ave. Newark, N. J. 














Latest development in 
cable hangers 





@ Write Direct or to Your Dis- 
tributor for Sample and Prices. 
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Harry Vail Dies of 
Telephone Pole Injuries 


Harry Vail, 65, manager of the 


| United Telephone Co. exchange at Cali- 


fornia, Mo., died October 8 from in- 
juries received while unloading a car- 
load of telephone poles. 

Mr. Vail had been in telephone work 
since 1900, helping to organize the first 
telephone exchange at Whiting, Kan., 
and joining the American Telephone 
Co. at Holton, Kan., in 1911. In 1919 
he was transferred to Onaga, Kan., as 
local manager. This group of ex- 
changes was purchased by the United 
Telephone Co. in 1925 and he was in its 
employ until his death. He served as 
local manager at Weston, Mo., from 
1928 to 1937; at King City, Mo., from 


1937 to 1943, and at California since 
1943. 
Mr. Vail is survived by his widow 


who resides in California and two sons, 
Milton E., a sales representative of the 
Suttle Equipment Co., and Melvin C., 
a printer of Kansas City, Mo.; 
brother of Holton, Kan., and one 
grandson. 

Mr. Vail was a cousin 
N. Vail, the late 
American Telephone 


one 


of Theodore 
president of the 
& Telegraph Co. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


HARRY A. PRICE, 
Markesan (Wis.) 


president of the 
Telephone Co., died 
October 25. Mr. Price had been active 
in the affairs of the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association and the Wiscon- 
sin Locally-Owned Group for many 
years and had served as a director of 
both organizations. 


WILLIAM H. MATTHIES, 67, electrical 
engineer who pioneered in development 
of the dial telephone exchange system, 
died October 20 at his home in Hacken- 
sack, N. J., after a short illness. 

Mr. Matthies was director 
development for Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories 25 years before he retired 
three years ago. He led in the develop- 
ment of dial exchange apparatus that 
resulted in installation of dial service 
in most of the large cities of the world. 
The panel system of dial exchanges, 
and the more recently developed cross- 
bar system, were perfected under his 


of circuit 


direction. 

Mr. Matthies’ experience with dial 
systems started in 1903 when as a 
young engineer he worked on the first 
dial exchange in this country, an ex- 
perimental office in New York. Mr. 
Matthies held 32 patents on circuit 
developments now in use in Bell equip- 
ment. 


Joining Western Electric ( in 
1896, he left to attend Cornell U: iver. 
sity and the Massachusetts Ins: itute 


of Technology, where he received a 
bachelor of science degree in elec: rica] 
engineering in 1902. He return:d to 
Western Electric, and in 1905 was 


made chief engineer of the com) any’s 
Berlin, Germany, plant. 

At Berlin Mr. Matthies aided de- 
velopment of the first dial exchange 
there. In 1910 he was made assistant 
chief of Western Electrie’s 
European branch at Antwerp. He 
served there and at London until 1918, 


engineer 


when he joined Bell Laboratories jn 
New York. 

Mr. Matthies leaves his widow, Mrs. 
Augusta F. Matthies; a son, Robert W., 
and a daughter, Mrs. Louise Bellows. 
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Navy Tests Ship-to-Shore 
Telephone Off Norfolk 

The reported October 22 that 
it was experimenting with equipment 
which might permit a sailor at sea to 
put a telephone call through to any 
location in this country. 


Navy 


Tests are being made on ships 20 to 
50 miles off Norfolk, Va. Radio con- 
nections have been made with a land 
station which can route calls over regu- 
lar long distance lines. 

There 


ship-to-shore 


is to be no 
part 
naval spokesman said, 


charge for the 
of the service, a 
but the cost of 
relaying the call over commercial! land 
telephone have to be 
by the caller or the person called. 
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Flowerday Is New Manager 
At Pawnee City, Neb. 

Edwin J. Flowerday has 
pointed manager of the Pawnee 
phone Co., Pawnee City, which recently 
was acquired by the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. from the 
George E. Becker estate. He succeeds 
Maurice R. Becker, who will join the 
company’s plant department. He has 
been in charge of the City 
exchange since 1939. 


lines will borne 


been ap- 


Tele- 


Pawnee 


Mr. Flowerday began work for the 
Lincoln company in 1928 as a ground- 
man, and in addition to other duties 
has been manager at Bennet and Hum- 
boldt. At the latter point he has been 
succeeded by B. A. Isaman, transferred 
from the Hasting exchange. 


Vv 


Renders Awakening Service 

Instead of buying alarm clocks, resi- 
dents of Stockholm, Sweden, can pay 
the telephone company a fee and be 
awakened each morning, according to 
the United Press. 
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Communications Men Welcomed 
To Army Signal Association 

Maj. Gen. H. C. Ingles, Chief Signal 
Officer, U. S. Army, in a dispatch to 
Radio-Craft, recently 
munications men to membership in a 
Army 
Association, which has the “primary 


welcomed com- 


new ganization, the Signal 


purpose of the safeguarding and 
strengthening of our national security.” 

General Ingles welcomed as members, 
and this also includes many who 
are engaged in the telephone business, 
“all present and former members of 
the armed forces and civilians who 
are American citizens interested in the 
association’s objectives.” 

The primary stated 
above, means that “We will do our ut- 


purpose, as 


most to keep our country in organized 
readiness to meet external aggression 
by quick mobilization of trained men, 
superior weapons and essential indus- 
tries, integrated into an effective in- 
strument of armed defense,” it was 
stated. 

He added, “To this end the Army 
Signal Association intends to preserve 
and foster the notable spirit of coop- 
eration and goodwill which flourished 
during the war among the armed 
forces and personnel of industries 
both manufacturing and operating—in 





the fields of communications, elec- 
tronics na 

The new association will encourage 
research and development programs 
undertaken by private, educational and 
research organizations in conjunction 
with the laboratories of the armed 
forces in order that continuous study 
and integration may be assured, Gen- 
eral Ingles said. 
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Open Telephone Service 
To Virgin Islands 

Radio-telephone service was estab- 
lished October 14 for the first time be- 
tween the United States and the Vir- 
gin Islands, according to an announce- 
ment by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Radio-telephone circuits connect New 
York with the capital city of Char- 
lotte Amalie. This city, formerly known 
as St. Thomas, is on St. Thomas Island, 
the largest of the American group. 

The rate from New York for a three- 
minute conversation is $7.50 on week- 
days and $6.00 on Sundays. 


Vv 
Telephones Aid Japs 


Allied headquarters lent 105 special 
maintenance telephone and telegraph 
trucks and trailers to the Japanese 
government October 5 for servicing 
occupation communications lines. 
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NOW you can have the well-known Stewart Cable Tester 
with many new advantages (see below) combined in one 


New Stewart =u >—ea 
ABLE TESTER & LOCATOR 


Tells exactly where cable or pipe is buried, and its 
correct depth. You are familiar with the dependable 
service of the Stewart in locating shorts, crosses, 
grounds, wet spots, etc. See what this new instrument 
= \ does! Engineered to utmost accuracy. Light, rugged, 
built to withstand all kinds of weather and use. 





instrument, 




















Full description with diagrams showing simple applica- 
tion. Hundreds of these instruments in actual use, ore 
demonstrating their reliability. Use coupon or write on 
your letterhead. 
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Construction men choose Dicke 
Tools because of their toughness, 
ruggedness, durability and con- 
venience. 


From post-hole digger to pay-out 
reel you'll find them uniformly 
satisfactory. There's a Dicke Tool 
built to meet your construction 
needs—whatever they are. 








AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Army Air Forces Test 
New Telephones 


The Army Air Forces has begun a 


month’s testing of a new military flight 
service communications system. 


Linking all AAF bases by interphone 


circuits, nine flight service centers were 


established November 
F 

Field, Ohio; Maxwell Field, Ala.; 
Worth, Tex.; 


1 at Olmstead 
ield, Pa.; MacDill Field, Fla.; Wright 
Fort 


Lowry Field, Colo.; March 


and Hamilton Fields, Calif., and Mc- 


Cc 


hord Field, Wash., to replace the 26 


civil aircraft control centers now in use. 


improve ground 


It is hoped that the new system will 
communication with 


aircraft and will effect an annual sav- 


ir 


ng of about $2,000,000. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Used Inter-communicating phones: 
Dictograph, Selectophone, Automatic 
Electric, Graybar, Tele-talk, and 
other popular makes. Los Angeles 
Telephone Signal Company, 1282 W. 
2nd Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal. 





WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or parts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 

Repair service for Transmitters, Recelv- 
ers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones—Magneto 
or Common Battery. 

Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


The Telephone Repair and Supply Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 
Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 
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ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.¥.C, 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND orriess 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, _ 4, 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Me 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, It. 








UNDERGROUND | 


CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 

















dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 








OF -s F:) ae od 8) (= 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, 
* = 
Northern White and Western Red 


Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


Wis. 





DOUGLAS FIR CROSSARMS 
CEDAR POLES 


R. G. HALEY & CO. 


SPITZER BLDG 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








POLES 





B. J. Carne 
aetnneagenie, 
poles. 


& Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
inn.—Western red cedar 
entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 











T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolils, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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TELEPHONE 


PERSONNEL 


WANTED FOR 


Assignments in mid-eastern 
states. Need well-qualified ap- 
plicants in following classifica- 
tions: 
e@ Cable Plant Lay-out and 
Design Engineers 
© District Plant Supervisors 


@ Manuel Central Office 
Maintenance Men 


@ Instrument Repair Shop & 
Stockroom Foreman 


Progressive and modern organ- 
ization will reward individual 
effort. Splendid opportunity, 
permanent positions, 
come. 


good in- 


Applicants must be under 45 
years of age. Give full details 
of qualifications in first letter. 
Personal interviews will be ar- 
ranged and considered confi- 
dential. Write Box No. 2352, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 





























ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








Confe 


aT Recordings on Safety Film 





MILES REPRODUCER CO.mmc. 812 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 Dept. JT 


eRe 


ECONOMICAL 
PERMANENT 
INSTANTANEOUS 
PLAY-BACK 


FI Se Rec >corders 


rence 


UNINTERRUPTED 
(up to!2 hours) Conference 


Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
Engineer 
Consultation ® Investigation 
Reports 
261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber 
ucts. oo 


Preservative treatments of 
pr Analyses of wood preservatives. 





Dont Shout! 


INSTEAD, have those defective Transmitters 
pletely rebuilt and eae yO 4 only 


We also REPAIR & 
ERATORS, 
rates. 


INDUCTION COILS at 


VETERAN OWNED AND OPERATED 
E. C. Stoeffhaas, Jr., Prop. 
ARTICLES FOR SALE 
NEW Universal receiver shells & caps for Leich, 
Auto. Elec., W.E., ee and almost all slip 
type receivers . : eee 
NEW Kellogg, W.E., S.C., or 
DEE cpppecncdisenessscansead enawace 
co No. 10 or No. 8 main frame arresters 


Auto, Elec. 


com- 


REBUILD RECEIVERS, GEN- 
REASONABLE 


with heat coils and carbons, 20 lines per strip 
W.E. No. 1001-C lineman test handset all metal 
type with push-button in handle & 3 cond. 
ee 5.00 
AUTO. ELEC. A.0. enclosed gong steel signal 
sets with booster coil, condenser, and 1400 
ohm biased ringers..... 6.50 
.E, No. 56-A ring-off drops in strips of i0 
or 15, per drop ° 1.00 


40 YEARS OF SATISFACTION 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 W. 2ist Place Chicago 8, 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: 


New York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 








TELEPHONY 
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